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OVERVIEW 


The Decision Establishing Control Over the Providence Public School District and 
Reconstituting Providence Public Schools (the “Decision”) that follows sets forth specific 
findings of fact made in accordance with The Paul W. Crowley Rhode Island Student Investment 
Initiative, R.I. Gen. Laws § 16-7.1-5 (the “Crowley Act”). For convenience, the Decision 
includes an executive summary that provides an overview of the Rhode Island Department of 
Education’s (“RIDE”) years of support and intervention in the Providence Public School District 
(“PPSD”) and its schools and the lack of improvement in the education of students in the district. 

The findings of fact made in the Decision track the Crowley Act. Sections A and B detail 
RIDE’s Comprehensive Education Strategy and its accountability standards. Section C generally 
identifies the progressive support and intervention strategies that RIDE has adopted consistent 
with its Comprehensive Education Strategy and accountability standards. Then, Section D 
demonstrates how RIDE has applied those strategies to progressively support and intervene in 
PPSD and its schools. Each subpart of Section D tracks the support and intervention strategies 
identified by the Crowley Act and provides detailed examples of RIDE’s progressive support of 
and intervention in PPSD and its schools since the passage of the Crowley Act. Section E 
demonstrates that notwithstanding RIDE’s years of progressive support and intervention in 
PPSD, there has not been improvement in the education of students, as determined by objective 
criteria. Section F details previous proceedings in this action that followed the Commissioner’s 
release of a prior version of this Decision in the form of a Proposal for Decision. Section F 
details that none of the officials currently exercising control over PPSD objected to RIDE’s 
intervention, and further explains that extensive community engagement showed community 
support for the intervention. 
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Based on those factual findings, the Order of Control and Reconstitution (the “Order”) 
that follows authorizes the Commissioner of Education to immediately take control over PPSD 
and schools within PPSD and, if necessary, reconstitute the schools upon entry of the Order. The 
Order sets forth the terms and conditions of that authority. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


Pursuant to The Paul W. Crowley Rhode Island Student Investment Initiative, R.I. Gen. 
Laws § 16-7.1-5 (the “Crowley Act”), the Council on Elementary and Secondary Education (the 
“Council”) is required to adopt a series of progressive support and intervention strategies for 
schools and school districts that fall short of performance goals outlined in the district strategic 
plans. Since the passage of the Crowley Act, the Rhode Island Department of Elementary and 
Secondary Education (“RIDE”), acting on behalf of the Council, has adopted and implemented 
progressive support and intervention strategies consistent with the state’s Comprehensive 
Education Strategy (“CES”) and the state’s accountability plan for schools and school districts. 

RIDE Has Progressively Supported and Intervened in the Providence Public School 
District. Since the passage of the Crowley Act, the Providence Public School District (“PPSD”) 
has been one of the lowest-performing districts, and schools within it have consistently been 
among the lowest in the state. 1 See § E infra. And, since then, RIDE has progressively supported 
and intervened in PPSD and its schools by providing, inter alia , (1) technical assistance in 
improvement planning, curriculum alignment, student assessment, instruction, and family and 
community involvement; (2) policy support; (3) resource oversight to assess and recommend that 
each school has adequate resources necessary to meet performance goal; and (4) assistance with 
creating for supportive partnerships with education institutions, business, governmental, or other 
appropriate nonprofit agencies. See § D infra. RIDE has further supported PPSD and its schools 
by creating and sustaining school improvement strategies dedicated to supporting PPSD in 
improvement efforts, launching numerous efforts and initiatives to support struggling schools in 
Providence. 
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The State Has Substantially Increased Funding to Support PPSD. To assist PPSD in 
utilizing the progressive support and intervention strategies deployed by RIDE, the state has also 
substantially increased funding to support PPSD. Since 2011, the State’s annual school aid to 
Providence has increased by $84 million dollars (from $179.6 million to $263.8 million). 2 Over 
the past five years alone, PPSD’s state appropriation has increased by $40.7 million. 3 Over this 
same time period, the district has also received more than $33 million in federal school 
improvement funds, and PPSD directly benefited from over $18 million as a result of the state’s 
successful Race to the Top (RTTT) federal grant in 2010. 

Nevertheless, PPSD Schools are Chronically Underperforming and Systemic Problems 
Prevent the District from Improving. Despite RIDE’s progressive support and intervention 
strategies and the State’s increase in financial support to PPSD, PPSD schools have remained 
chronically underperforming and are in dire need of improvement. Some of the key indicators of 
the need for more substantial improvement, demonstrated by objective criteria, include: 

• Unacceptably Low Performance Across the District, Consistent Over Time: On the 2018 
RICAS assessments, fewer than 2 in 10 Providence students were academically proficient 
in Math or English Language Arts (“ELA”). 4 Specifically, only 15.4% of students were 
proficient in ELA, and 10.9% in Math. 5 By comparison, 35.7% of students statewide were 
proficient in ELA, and 27.5% were proficient in math. a6 While the overall proficiency 
rates have varied by assessment, this trend has been consistent over time, and the gap 
between PPSD’s average test results and the state average, has remained stubbornly flat. 7 


a PPSD students comprise 16.7% of the statewide student population. See RIDE Data 
Supplement at Tab 11. Accordingly, PPSD performance measurements heavily influence 
statewide performance measurements. Here, persistently low RICAS scores in Providence 
have the effect of lowering the state average. 
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A similar severely low proficiency was reflected on the former NECAP and PARCC 
exams. 8 On SATs given in 2008-2016, the average PPSD student scored 231 points lower 
than the average Rhode Island student. 9 These results and trends provide no indication that 
student performance is considerably improving in any subject or across any grade level. 

• Stagnant Graduation Rate and Growing Dropout Rate : A significant gap exists in the 
four-year graduation rate between PPSD and the state average. In each of the years 2011- 
2018, the high school graduation rate for students in PPSD was well below the state 
average. 10 For the last seven years, the dropout rate for students in PPSD has been at least 
1.5 times (and in some years almost twice) that students statewide. 11 

• An Indication of Low Student Engagement : Attendance rates and chronic absenteeism 
rates consistently reflect a lack of student engagement in PPSD schools. Chronic 
absenteeism is defined as absent 10% or more of the days enrolled or 18 of the 180 days in 
the school year. 12 For the last five years, more than 46.76% of PPSD high schoolers were 
chronically absent. 13 That percentage has increased in recent years. In the 2017-18 and 
the 2018-19 school years, 50 percent of PPSD high schoolers were chronically absent. 14 
In those same years, just over 30% of all PPSD middle schoolers were chronically absent. 15 
These rates are almost double the state average. 16 

• Low Performance in Math and ELA for All Student Subgroups: While PPSD has more 
students from traditionally underperforming subgroups - Black, Hispanic, English 
Feamers (“EFs”) b , etc. - the performance of nearly every one of those student groups in 
PPSD is lower and sometimes significantly lower than the statewide performance of these 

b RIDE uses the term “Multi-Language Learner,” but because “English Learners” or “ELs” has 
been used historically by RIDE and by the United States Government in its dealings with the 
PPSD, for purposes of consistency the terms “English Learners” or “ELs” is used herein. 
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same groups in both Math and ELA. 17 These students face performance gaps in schools 
across the district. Over a considerable period there has been very little improvement in 
low-performing subgroups including Latinx, Black, Free-Reduced Price Lunch, and ELs. 18 
In fact, over the past three years, the achievement gap between PPSD and the state has 
increased across all grades in ELA. 19 

In 2018, PPSD’s treatment of ELs drew particular attention from federal law 
enforcement. In August 2018, PPSD signed a settlement agreement with the United States 
acknowledging that PPSD’s treatment of ELs violated federal law governing Equal 
Educational Opportunities, codified at 20 U.S.C. §§ 1701 et seq. Specifically, PPSD 
acknowledged that it: (1) placed hundreds of ELs in schools that lacked EL services 
without obtaining the parent’s voluntary and informed waivers of these services; (2) used 
an educationally unsound EL program called the Consultation Model; (3) failed to 
adequately implement several of its EL programs, including by not providing sufficient 
ESL; (4) failed to staff its EL programs with enough qualified teachers; (5) segregated 
some ELs in its Sheltered ESL program for an unreasonable amount of time; (6) lacked 
sufficient materials to implement some of its EL programs; (7) failed to adequately train 
principals; (8) did not timely identify all ELs; (9) did not effectively communicate with 
Limited English Proficiency parents; (10) did not provide ELs equal opportunities to 
participate in specialized programs; (11) used inappropriate exit criteria and did not 
adequately monitor former ELs; and (12) did not properly evaluate its EL programs for 
effectiveness. 20 Significant work, monitoring and evaluation is required under the 
Settlement Agreement to correct this systemic and district-wide problem. 21 
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Based on the recent report of the Johns Hopkins Institute for Education Policy 
(“Johns Hopkins”), it does not appear that this systemic and district-wide problem has 
improved. The Johns Hopkins Report reflects the following: 

o A teacher reported: “There is no information from the registration center about 
the educational background of new [EL] students. There has been no 
improvement for [EL] since the DOJ report. The report mandated that every 
teacher in Providence needed 10 hours of PD for teaching [EL]. The PD was 
delivered poorly, there were no administrators attending, and it lasted three 
hours total.” 22 

o “The review teams encountered meaningful gaps in student support. These 
gaps ranged from too few [EL]-certified teachers and special education staff, to 
widespread difficulties recruiting substitute teachers that leaves students 
without subject-matter experts. The consequences for student learning are 
evidenced in publicly available academic outcomes.” 23 
o Many groups cited the following key problem that must be solved: “Adequate 
bilingual supports. Many parents, partners, and teachers mentioned that the 
schools had little to no capacity to serve [ELs] and their parents.” 24 
o The Johns Hopkins team observed an aid in a classroom who did not interact 
with children. “One team member asked him what his role was, and he said, 
‘Supporting students, I’m an [EL] teacher.’ He did not speak Spanish, however 
(which many kids were doing), and he did not have content expertise. He 
explained that his role is not to teach language, but only to offer support - he 
can ‘break down’ problems well for students. When asked what he was doing 
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in that moment, he said he was marking PPT projects (for another class) as 
‘complete’ or ‘incomplete.’” 25 

o In one school, “[EL] classrooms were especially weak. Their class sizes were 
large, and teachers were working extremely hard, often alone, and unable to 
provide adequate support for the number of students present and the range of 
abilities in the room. As a result, most [EL] students were barely able to 
communicate in English at all and appeared completely disengaged, both in 
self-contained and inclusion settings.” 26 

o “Across the board, and in every school, the team was told of chronic shortage 
of vitally needed [EL] coordinators, and a lack of bilingual support generally. 
One principal expressed concern that there were no bilingual clerical staff in 
the building.” 27 

• Minimal Success in School Improvement : Since the passage of the Crowley Act, Rhode 
Island has adopted a series of progressive support and intervention strategies. Over time, 
those strategies were supplemented by strategies prepared in accordance with the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act (“ESEA”) 28 and reauthorizations that resulted in 
the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 (“NCLB”), 29 the ESEA Flexibility Waivers (“ESEA 
Flexibility Waivers”) 30 and the Every Student Succeeds Act (“ESSA”). 31 Since NCLB was 
enacted, Rhode Island has identified schools needing improvement on an annual basis. 32 
Almost all of PPSD schools identified as in need of improvement under NCLB and under 
the ESEA Flexibility Waivers are still identified as in need of improvement more than a 
decade later. 33 Performance of schools just outside of identification has also remained 
significantly below the state average and has not shown improvement. 34 Presently, 71% 
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of PPSD schools are among the lowest 5% of all schools in RI, have subgroups among the 
lowest 5%, or have subgroups at a one-star level. 35 And 13 of its 41 schools are currently 
identified for Comprehensive Support and Improvement (CSI), and the number of schools 
identified in the bottom two school classifications has increased in recent years. 36 Only 7 
PPSD schools are currently ranked as three or more stars. 37 The problem of low 
performance is not limited to a subset of the district’s schools, as nearly all schools face 
significant performance issues. 38 But the district has struggled to support them in making 
significant improvements. 

In addition to these key indicators of the need for more substantial improvement, which 
are demonstrated by objective criteria, over the years, students, parents, teachers, staff, district 
leadership, community organizations, and other stakeholders have expressed their frustrations with 
the school system and the continued lack of progress toward desired educational outcomes. 
Though PPSD has tried to respond to these frustrations by implementing a number of strategies 
and approaches aimed at improving student performance, most of these efforts have had minimal 
to no lasting impact. The hardworking students, teachers and staff who work tireless every day in 
Providence schools have been let down by the failures of a broken system. 

The Recent Johns Hopkins Institute for Education Policy Report Underscores the Need 
for More Substantial Intervention in PPSD. The recent Johns Hopkins Report has further 
illustrated the need for more substantial intervention. In May 2019, Johns Hopkins led a review 
of PPSD to (1) review the academic outcomes of students enrolled in PPSD, with some comparison 
to other districts; (2) visit and observe classrooms in multiple schools, and meet and converse with 
students, teachers, administrators, and members of the community; and (3) hear the views of 
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individuals and groups who hold or have held leadership positions within PPSD governance 
structure. 39 

The Johns Hopkins Report made the following primary findings: 

• PPSD “is overburdened with multiple, overlapping sources of governance and 
bureaucracy with no clear domains of authority and very little scope for transformative 
change. The resulting structures paralyze action, stifle innovation, and create 
dysfunction and inconsistency across the district. In the face of the current governance 
structure, stakeholders understandably expressed little to no hope for serious reform.” 40 

• “PPSD has an exceptionally low level of academic instruction, including a lack of 
quality curriculum and alignment both within schools and across the district.” 41 

• “School culture is broken, and safety is a daily concern for students and teachers.” 42 

• “Beyond these safety concerns, teachers do not feel supported.” 43 

• “School leaders are not set up for success.” 44 

• “Parents are marginalized and demoralized.” 45 

There Has Not Been And There Must Be Improvement In The Education of PPSD 
Students As Determined by Objective Criteria. Despite RIDE’s progressive support and 
intervention in PPSD (including its dedication of significant resources, capacity, and time) and the 
State’s considerable increase in funding to PPSD, there has not been improvement in the 
educational outcomes of PPSD students as determined by performance against the state’s goals 
and accountability system for the district. Most alarmingly, a number of indicators demonstrate 
that the district’s performance is continuing to decline despite increased interventions and funding. 
While the community’s continued commitment to the success of their students is unquestioned, if 
PPSD’s schools are going to see meaningful, lasting improvement in educational outcomes, there 
must be an entirely new approach in managing the district. 
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The reasons for this lack of improvement are multi-faceted and indicate that the issues that 
underlay the district’s lack of improvement are structural in nature and cannot be solved by simply 
further increasing state effort and support of the current system, which the state has done for more 
than a decade to no avail. Because PPSD’s issues are structural, improvement initiatives directed 
towards individual schools and focused on specific aspects of PPSD are unlikely to effectuate the 
changes that must be made. The time has come for the State to exercise control over the budget, 
program and personnel of PPSD and its schools and, if further needed, to reconstitute the schools 
by restructuring their governance, budget, program, and personnel and making decisions regarding 
their continued operation. 
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BACKGROUND 


A generation ago, in the early 1990s, Edward Eddy, the President Emeritus of the 
University of Rhode Island, led a study into the state of Providence Schools with the aid of staff 
and a 33-member commission. 46 Over the course of 18 months, the persons conducting the 
Providence Blueprint for Education (“PROBE”) Study interviewed thousands of students, 
teachers, community members, and administrators, visited schools, and collected data, 
questionnaires, documents, and information concerning PPSD and 11 comparable school 
districts. 47 The study’s findings were summarized in a 1993 Report (the “PROBE Report”). 

The findings of the PROBE Report from more than a quarter-century and a full generation 
ago may ring familiar. The PROBE Report described a broken “school system confused about 
priorities” whose adult constituents were “interested in personal rewards, patronage possibilities, 
or bureaucratic functions.” 48 The study surveyed the poor student outcomes in the school district 
and concluded that the various groups involved in running the Providence Schools—the City 
administration, the School Board, administrators, teachers, and even custodial workers—had lost 
sight of the best interests of the students, particularly those in secondary schools. The system was 
“strained by distrust and cynicism,” and the school system was viewed by some “for personal 
rewards—salary, fringe benefits, short workdays, and job security.” 49 

The focus of the PROBE Report was “the interaction of the individual student with the 
teacher in the classroom setting,” the “central relationship” of the school system. 50 The problems 
with that relationship began outside the classroom, and stemmed in part from the governance 
structure of the Providence schools. The school board, the highest legal authority of the school 
system, did not act as a “unified body” because they were appointed to represent “special-interest 
groups” and felt that they “must be responsive to the Mayor rather than to the school system at 
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large.” 51 Principals, the titular heads of schools, found that their ability to exercise any discretion 
in the hiring and firing of personnel—from custodians, to their own assistants, to teachers—was 
sharply restricted by law and contract. 52 

As to teachers, the PROBE Report cast doubt on some teachers’ ability to see themselves 
as “union members with obligations first to the students.” 53 The contractual bargaining process 
had yielded a “personnel system [that was] designed neither to reward excellence in teaching nor 
to discourage incompetence.” 54 The process of filling vacancies was a “significant impediment to 
achieving excellence” as it “relie[d] heavily on seniority.” 55 A district-wide system dictated the 
steps to fill open positions, meaning that “the people who work in a [specific] school have no say 
as to who fills a vacancy.” 56 

All constituencies, and perhaps foremost among them the teachers themselves, were 
profoundly frustrated with the district’s collectively-bargained personnel system: “Many teachers 
expressed] anger over the system’s inability to recognize excellent teachers and to counsel out or 
fire incompetent educators. Reponses [were] overwhelmingly clear: 91% of teachers believe that 
excellence is not recognized: 89% believe that incompetence is not addressed.” 57 

The PROBE Report observed that the school personnel were generally well-remunerated: 
“Providence central administrators, principals, and teachers have the most liberal benefits 
packages” of the comparable districts addressed in the study. 58 And “[t]he average teacher salary 
in Providence is more than $2,000 higher than the average of all the other districts” examined in 
the Report, even though “Providence teachers have, on average, less seniority and fewer master’s 
degrees than teachers in other districts,” and “the shortest school day and the shortest school year” 
than teachers in other comparable districts. 59 In 1993, and still in 2019, Providence had “181 work 
days (180 teaching days, one planning day).” 60 
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The PROBE Report also identified “[widespread dissatisfaction in Providence among 
most of those who need and want professional training,” a shortcoming the report blames on the 
School Board, the Union, central administration, principals, teachers, and the City Council. 61 
“Although almost 80% of the entire School Department budget is spent on personnel, less than 
one-tenth of 1% is spent on developing and reinforcing professional skills.” 62 

The PROBE Report did note at least two areas in which the State could help address 
problems in the district. The PROBE Report noted that “Providence schools spend fewer dollars 
educating students than” eleven comparable urban districts, and credited complaints that this lack 
of funding was responsible for poor educational outcomes. 63 In the ensuing years, the state 
contributed more in absolute and relative terms to PPSD, and PPSD’s per pupil spending is well 
above the national average and meets or exceeds that of comparable districts. 64 Since 2011, annual 
state funding to PPSD increased by more than $80 million. 65 

The PROBE Report also recommended that the state create charter schools. 66 In 1995, the 
General Assembly passed legislation allowing for the creation of charter schools in the state. 67 But 
the legislation provided charter schools with little autonomy from the public school district. 68 As 
the Providence Journal summarized, the law “require[d] charter schools to be under local school 
board jurisdiction; charter teachers to be certified and members of teachers' unions; it permitted] 
only existing public schools or individual public school districts to receive charters. And teachers 
must be hired from within the district in which a charter school opens.” 69 This “limit[ed] the 
possibilities for and interest in charter schools” such that by the summer of 1997 there were no 
charter schools operating in the City of Providence. 70 

In the summer of 1997, Representative Paul W. Crowley, a long-serving member of the 
General Assembly who led efforts related to school reform in the 1980s and 1990s and who was 
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then a member of the Board of Regents for Elementary and Secondary Education (the “Board of 
Regents”) (a predecessor to the Council), advocated for passage of the Rhode Island Student 
Investment Initiative (later renamed “The Paul W. Crowley Rhode Island Student Investment 
Initiative Act,” or here, the “Crowley Act”). 71 From the time of its passage, the Student Investment 
Initiative required the Board of Regents to “adopt a series of progressive support and intervention 
strategies” for “failing” schools and school districts. 72 

A year after its passage, the General Assembly amended Section 5 to permit RIDE to 
exercise control over school and/or district budget, program, and/or personnel and, if further 
needed, to permit the Board of Regents to reconstitute schools. 73 When the amendment was 
proposed, it was recognized that it was a powerful and innovative tool that “confers on the 
Education Department the power to move in and take over schools whose students fail to make 
progress toward proficiency in writing and math, based on the test results and other criteria.” 74 
Even back in 1998, it was anticipated that the state would one day utilize the power granted by the 
Crowley Act to take control of PPSD, “one of the districts where a takeover [was] most likely, 
down the road.” 75 But, Rep. Crowley himself explained “Rhode Islanders must be prepared to 
stick it out for the long haul, to turn around student performance. ‘When you’re trying to change 
anything as big as education, you have to be prepared for the fact it’s going to take years, and there 
are going to be fits and starts.’” 76 

The present version of the Student Investment Initiative Act, which was renamed the Paul 

W. Crowley Rhode Island Student Investment Initiative Act in 2008, 77 includes Section 5 titled 

“Intervention and support for failing schools,” subsection (a) of which provides in full: 

Intervention and support for failing schools. - (a) The board of regents shall adopt 
a series of progressive support and intervention strategies consistent with the 
Comprehensive Education Strategy and the principles of the “School 
Accountability for Learning and Teaching” (SALT) of the board of regents for 
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those schools and school districts that continue to fall short of performance goals 
outlined in the district strategic plans. These strategies shall initially focus on: (1) 
technical assistance in improvement planning, curriculum alignment, student 
assessment, instruction, and family and community involvement; (2) policy 
support; (3) resource oversight to assess and recommend that each school has 
adequate resources necessary to meet performance goal; and (4) creating supportive 
partnerships with education institutions, business, governmental, or other 
appropriate nonprofit agencies. If after a three (3) year period of support there has 
not been improvement in the education of students as determined by objective 
criteria to be developed by the board of regents, then there shall be progressive 
levels of control by the department of elementary and secondary education over the 
school and/or district budget, program, and/or personnel. This control by the 
department of elementary and secondary education may be exercised in 
collaboration with the school district and the municipality. If further needed, the 
school shall be reconstituted. Reconstitution responsibility is delegated to the board 
of regents and may range from restructuring the school’s governance, budget, 
program, personnel, and/or may include decisions regarding the continued 
operation of the school. The board of regents shall assess the district’s capacity and 
may recommend the provision of additional district, municipal and/or state 
resources. If a school or school district is under the board of regents’ control as a 
result of actions taken by the board pursuant to this section, the local school 
committee shall be responsible for funding that school or school district at the same 
level as in the prior academic year increased by the same percentage as the state 
total of school aid is increased. 78 

More than two decades have passed since the enactment of the Crowley Act. Since that 
time, RIDE has progressively supported and intervened in PPSD and its schools in myriad ways. 
Notwithstanding those progressive efforts, there has not been improvement in the education of 
students as determined by objective criteria. 
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FINDINGS OF FACT 


The following findings of fact have been informed by a comprehensive review of RIDE’s 
current and historical records related to its support and intervention in PPSD. 

A. Comprehensive Education Strategy 

The primary responsibility of RIDE has been to ensure the full implementation of the 

state’s Comprehensive Education Strategy (“CES”). When the Crowley Act was enacted, the 

General Assembly made explicit that it is: 

designed to accelerate implementation of the State Comprehensive 
Education Strategy. The strategy is an action plan for ensuring that 
all children achieve at high levels and become lifelong learners, 
productive workers, and responsible citizens. The standard for 
expected student achievement is currently being set at a high level 
both by the board of regents and in Rhode Island's districts and 
schools. High standards must be supported and these expectations 
must now be reached by all our students. All the state's children must 
enjoy the success that comes with proficiency in skill and 
knowledge. 79 

Since then, the state has had various adopted comprehensive education strategies, and in 2015 the 
state adopted the most recent version, “Rhode Island’s Strategic Plan for PK-12 & Adult 
Education, 2015-2020.” 80 

B. School Accountability for Learning and Teaching 

In addition to providing for intervention and support in failing schools, when the Crowley 

Act was enacted, the General Assembly mandated that the Board of Regents (now the Council) 
adopt and publish standards of performance and performance benchmarks in core subject areas. 81 
Originally, those standards were known as School Accountability for Learning and Teaching 
(“SALT”) standards. 82 Since 1997, the Board of Regents and/or its successors has adopted a 
school and school district accountability plan. 83 
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C. Rhode Island Department of Education (RIDE) Progressive Support and 
Intervention Strategies 

Since passage of the Crowley Act, RIDE has adopted a series of progressive support and 
intervention strategies consistent with the state’s CES and its accountability plans for those schools 
and school districts that continue to fall short of performance goals outlined in the district strategic 
plans. These support and intervention strategies initially included strategies required by state law 
and, in particular, the Crowley Act. Over time, they were supplemented by strategies required 
under plans prepared in accordance with the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (“ESEA”) 84 
and reauthorizations that resulted in the No Child Left Behind Act (“NCLB”), 85 the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act Flexibility Waivers (“ESEA Flexibility Waivers”), 86 and the current 
federal Every Student Succeeds Act (“ESSA”), 87 thereby satisfying both the Crowley Act and 
applicable federal law. In accordance with ESEA, three federally mandated plans were prepared 
during this time period, which identify certain of the progressive support and intervention 
strategies adopted by RIDE: 

• No Child Left Behind : In 2002, Congress reauthorized ESEA by passing NCLB. 
In response to that reauthorization, RIDE adopted a regulation titled Protocol for 
Interventions: Persistently Lowest-Achieving Schools dated September 2, 2010. 88 
These strategies were rigidly prescribed under federal law and primarily relied on 
the implementation of four federally defined school improvement models. 

• ESEA Flexibility Waivers: In 2012, the United States Department of Education 
under the Obama administration permitted states to submit flexibility waivers for 
federal approval known as the ESEA Flexibility Waivers. 89 With this additional 
flexibility, Rhode Island improved upon its comprehensive system of school 
accountability. Rather than requiring strict adherence to one of four federally 
defined school improvement models, RIDE permitted schools to adopt a series of 
practices from a menu of 32 research-based interventions responsive to school and 
district-specific data analysis. 

• Every Student Succeeds Act : In December 2015, Congress again reauthorized the 
ESEA by passing the ESSA. 90 In response to this reauthorization, Rhode Island 
updated its system of school accountability and submitted an ESSA State Plan, 
which was approved in SY 2017-18 for full enactment in SY 2018-19. 91 Paired 
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together, the new accountability and school improvement systems outlined in the 
ESSA State Plan focus on the schools with the greatest need and expand 
responsibility for districts to manage their school improvement efforts. While 
ESSA emphasizes the primacy of the district in the role of improving schools, it 
also makes clear that when districts are unable or unwilling to succeed, it is the 
obligation of the state education agency to intervene. 

The various reauthorizations of the ESEA included improved and adjusted approaches to 
school accountability and improvement. Each involved annual assessment of students and 
subgroups, the use of these assessments as a basis for an accountability system, and then the use 
of that accountability system as a means for classifying the performance of schools. RIDE’s 
progressive support and intervention framework to support struggling districts and schools has 
remained consistent since NCLB and has included: 

• The identification of schools needing school improvement. 92 

• The requirement that districts with low performing schools submit school 
improvement plans and receive increased federal funding, state resources, and state 
technical support to assist in carrying out those plans. 93 

• Consistent monitoring of school improvement plans by RIDE, with avenues for 
engagement and feedback with school and district teams. 94 

• The requirement that districts with low performing schools submit new and 
adjusted plans after unsuccessful implementation, with progressive levels of 
intervention and oversight by RIDE. 95 

Today, as part of its continued and progressive efforts to support and intervene in schools and 
school districts that fall short of performance goals, RIDE supplements the strategies it has 
deployed in accordance with state and federal law with a wide range of other strategies designed 
to provide technical assistance, data analyses and progress monitoring to schools identified for 
school improvement, which are detailed herein. 
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D. RIDE’s Provision of Progressive Support and Intervention to PPSD and its Schools 

Since the passage of the Crowley Act, RIDE, under the direction and supervision of the 

Council and its predecessors, has provided progressive levels of support and intervention in PPSD 
and Providence schools identified for school improvement consistent with the state’s CES and 
principles of accountability, as required by the Crowley Act. Each subpart of this Section tracks 
the support and intervention strategies identified by the Crowley Act and provides detailed 
examples of RIDE’s progressive support of and intervention in PPSD and its schools since the 
passage of the Crowley Act. 

I. Support and Intervention Strategy One : “[T]echnical assistance in 
improvement planning, curriculum alignment, student assessment, 
instruction, and family and community involvement.” 96 

After the passage of the Crowley Act, RIDE has provided technical assistance to PPSD and 
its schools in a number of areas, including improvement planning, curriculum alignment, student 
assessment, instruction, and family and community involvement. In that time, RIDE has 
progressively deployed capacity toward those efforts. In the immediate wake of the passage of the 
Crowley Act, RIDE advanced its SALT efforts through its newly-formed Office of Information 
Services Research, which RIDE created to create information services and systems, “the 
foundation of the intervention strategies, consistent with SALT, which the Regents will design in 
response to Article 31.” 97 After the Crowley Act was amended to provide for progressive support 
and intervention by RIDE, RIDE created a “Progressive Support and Intervention Office” (“PS&I 
Office”). 98 The PS&I Office was given responsibility for schools and districts identified for 
improvement. The PS&I Office would send formal management letters to districts announcing the 
“corrective action” status of their schools and districts, and for each district a “District Negotiated 
Agreement and a District Corrective Action Plan” were established, developed, implemented, and 
monitored. 99 RIDE assisted with the formation of partnerships with support providers (e.g., the 
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Educational Development Center, The Education Alliance at Brown University, Annenberg 
Institute for School Reform, and individual contractors), and conducted a systemic review of all 
state and federal funding expenditures. 100 For each identified district, a PS&I Director and a PS&I 
coordinator/specialist were assigned. 101 

The main strategy of SALT was to support schools’ use of information to improve learning 
and teaching by helping schools network into consortia, help districts support schools more 
effectively, and connect field service support to schools. 102 SALT activities were are organized as 
a cycle that included the self-study, school improvement plan, school visits, school support and 
intervention agreement, and school report night for the parents and community. 103 

Beginning in 2013, RIDE supported and intervened in schools identified for school 
improvement through its Office of Transformation/Charter Schools. 104 That office reported to the 
Chief of Accelerating School Performance who, in turn, reported to the Commissioner. 105 

Beginning in 2016, RIDE’s support and intervention in schools identified for school 
improvement was through offices reporting to a Chief or the Deputy Commissioner, who, in turn, 
reported to the Commissioner. 106 As part of RIDE’s ongoing and progressive efforts to support 
and intervene in schools identified for school improvement, in 2019, RIDE created an Office of 
School Improvement with a director-level position. 107 That office, through its Associate Director 
of School Improvement, presently reports directly to the Commissioner. 

In addition to RIDE’s Office of School Improvement, a number of other offices have 
deployed significant capacity towards providing technical assistance to PPSD and its schools in 
improvement planning, curriculum alignment, student assessment, instruction, and family and 
community involvement, including, but not limited to, the Offices of Instruction, Assessment, and 
Curriculum; Data, Analysis, and Research; the Office of Student, Community, & Academic 
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Supports; the Office of Educator Excellence and Certification Services; and the Office of College 
and Career Readiness. 

The sections that follow provide examples of technical assistance provided by RIDE staff 
to PPSD in the areas of improvement planning, curriculum alignment, student assessment, 
instruction, and family and community involvement. 

1. Technical Assistance in Improvement Planning 

For more than a decade, RIDE has supported PPSD with progressive levels of improvement 

planning. At its core, is RIDE’s identification of schools needing school improvement and, 
thereafter, its facilitation of district’s efforts toward improvement of those schools. Since NCLB 
was enacted in 2002, RIDE has been federally required to identify its lowest-performing schools 
on an annual basis. 108 Beginning in 2002, RIDE categorized schools as high, moderately, or low 
performing and provided disaggregated data showing performance levels of various student 
subgroups. 109 RIDE required low-performing schools to submit plans to improve student 
achievement. 110 

Even in those early years, PPSD schools were identified as requiring corrective action 
under NCLB. 111 For example, in or around 2005, six PPSD middle schools and two PPSD high 
schools were designated as in need of corrective action under NCLB. Evaluations performed at or 
around this time revealed that for all grades “large numbers of Providence students continue to 
lack reading schools essential to success in school.” 112 Furthermore, a survey of Providence 
Middle School teachers in 2007 revealed that 75% of those teachers believed that: (1) less than 
half of their middle school students were “proficient readers”; (2) less than half of their students 
“give complete answers when responding to questions in writing”; and (3) less than half of their 
students “read aloud fluently and with expression.” 113 To address these types of issues, RIDE 
contracted with the Education Development Center (“EDC”) in the Spring of 2005 to provide a 
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Turnaround Facilitator to work in each school. During the 2005-2006 and 2006-2007 school years, 
the turnaround facilitator worked with each school to address four broad areas: “leadership 
development, data analysis and use, teacher development, and creating structures and supports to 
enhance professional collaboration.” 114 In the third year of this project, the focus of the project 
turned to working with the district staff to address school improvement. 115 

Over time, RIDE’s support has been more progressive. And, since 2010, RIDE has 
supported and taken varying levels of control over PPSD’s selection of district and school-based 
intervention strategies. 116 

(a) RIDE’s Identification of the First Cohort of PPSD Schools Needing 
Improvement. 

In accordance with NCLB, in the fall of 2010, RIDE applied accountability metrics and 
identified a cohort of five schools as persistently lowest achieving (“PLA”). 117 Of these five 
schools, four were within PPSD: two elementary schools (Lillian Feinstein and the Sgt. Cornel 
Young, Jr. & Charlotte Woods Elementary at The B. Jae Clanton Complex), one middle school 
(Roger Williams), and one high school (Juanita Sanchez Complex). 118 Under RIDE regulations 
titled Protocol for Interventions: Persistently Lowest-Achieving Schools, these schools were 
required to select one of four federally defined turnaround models. 119 Initially, each of the schools 
chose the “Restart” model of turnaround and the Providence Teachers Union AFT Local #958 (the 
“PTU”) and PPSD came together to design United Providence! (UP!), a new nonprofit education 
management organization (“EMO”) to support the first cohort of schools under the restart 
model. 120 The schools submitted school reform plans consistent with the “Restart” model. 121 
When it became clear that UP! was not yet in a position to take over the day-to-day management 
of schools, the four Providence schools in the first cohort decided to pursue the “Transformation” 
model of turnaround instead. 122 In the 2010-11 school year, RIDE reviewed and provided 
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feedback on the reform plans submitted for these schools and, in January 2011, the schools in the 
first cohort submitted revised school plans incorporating the feedback they had received from 
RIDE. 123 RIDE approved those plans and thereafter facilitated a monitoring and compliance 
process through school improvement grant (SIG) awards. 124 

(b) RIDE’s Identification of the Second Cohort of PPSD Schools Needing 
Improvement. 

Subsequently, in 2011, RIDE identified a second cohort of eight additional schools needing 
school improvement. 125 Of those, five were PPSD schools: two elementary schools (Carl G. Lauro 
Elementary School and Pleasant View Elementary School), one middle school (Gilbert Stuart 
Middle School), and two high schools (Dr. Jorge Alvarez High School and Mt. Pleasant High 
School). 126 Those five schools, coupled with the four PPSD schools that were identified in the 
first cohort and that remained identified for school improvement, represented nearly a quarter of 
PPSD’s schools. 127 

At that time, PPSD recognized that its need extended beyond improving the nine schools 
that had been identified as persistently lowest achieving and reached to systemic district-wide 
matters. PPSD acknowledged that “[i]n order to first target [its] PLA schools and ultimately 
produce district-wide improvements, [PPSD] must rethink the structure, staffing, and operations 
of our schools and the district central office,” and reaffirmed its commitment “both at the district 
and school levels, to producing significant and rapid improvements that are in the best interest of 
[its] students.” 128 

As with the first cohort, pursuant to RIDE regulations, the second cohort was required to 
select one of four federally defined turnaround models. 129 At that time, the PTU and PPSD 
reengaged in conversations about the establishment of a joint labor management EMO to manage 
the turnaround process for the second cohort of Providence schools identified for school 
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improvement. 130 Ultimately, one Providence elementary school (Pleasant View Elementary) and 
one Providence high school (Mt. Pleasant High School) chose the “Transformation” model of 
turnaround. 131 The remaining elementary, middle, and high schools in Providence chose the 
“Restart” model. 132 RIDE approved PPSD’s chosen reform models and, at the same time, 
established a series of critical planning and performance benchmarks. 133 Those benchmarks 
required PPSD and its core partners to maintain clear, documented progress during a 120 day 
planning period. 134 RIDE cautioned PPSD that failure to meet those benchmarks would affect 
RIDE’s ability to approve PPSD’s school-intervention models. 135 

To effectuate the “Restart” model in those schools choosing that option, PPSD selected 
UP! to serve as a lead partner for those schools in the second cohort that chose the “Restart” 
model. 136 In 2011-12 the schools in the second cohort joined the monitoring and compliance 
routines of their preceding cohort. 

(c) RIDE’s Identification of the Third Cohort of PPSD Schools Needing 
Improvement. 

While PPSD’s execution of the school improvement reform models and RIDE’s 
monitoring was ongoing, RIDE began working with local education agencies, including PPSD, on 
two complementary federal initiatives, namely Race to the Top (“RTTT”) 137 and an ESEA 
Flexibility Waiver which significantly and progressively reshaped the mechanisms of 
accountability and the process of transformation. 138 

Beginning in 2012, RIDE developed an accountability system with six levels and based on 
a composite index score (CIS) derived from seven outcome-based metrics such as absolute 
proficiency, performance gaps, student growth, and graduation rates. 139 Schools identified for 
intervention would no longer be designated as PLA but rather would fall into one of two categories: 
Focus schools or Priority schools. 140 Focus schools were those with the lowest points in the state 
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(excluding Priority schools) for proficiency or gap-closing, regardless of their index score. 141 
Priority schools were those with the lowest Composite Index Scores in the state. 142 

Applying this accountability metric, in the spring of 2012 RIDE reclassified the 13 schools 
that were previously identified as PLA (nine of which were PPSD schools) to Priority 143 and 
identified a third cohort of schools in need of school improvement. The third cohort included five 
new Priority schools (three of which were within PPSD - Gov. Christopher DelSesto Middle 
School, Mary E. Fogarty Elementary School and Robert L. Bailey IV Elementary School) and 10 
Focus schools (eight of which were PPSD schools - Central High School, Frank D. Spaziano 
Elementary, George J. West Elementary, Harry Kizirian Elementary, Hope Educational Complex, 
Nathan Bishop Middle School, Providence Career and Technical Academy and Esek Hopkins 
Middle School). 144 Thus, by the spring of 2012, RIDE had identified a total of 18 Priority schools 
statewide (12 of which were PPSD schools) and 10 Focus schools (eight of which were PPSD 
schools). 145 Thus, a total of 20 PPSD schools - more than half of the district’s schools - were 
identified as needing school improvement. 146 These schools utilized a School Improvement 
Diagnostic Tool provided by RIDE (described infra ) to engage in a rigorous diagnostic exercise, 
looking at large amounts of education data to identify areas of need. 147 Using that information, 
schools selected from a menu of researched-based turnaround interventions, according to their 
particular diagnoses. 148 Priority schools chose six interventions and Focus schools selected four 
from the menu. 149 In addition to the chosen interventions, all schools statewide participated in 
three “core intervention strategies,” which were 1) school-wide transition to the Common Core, 2) 
full implementation of a RIDE-approved educator and administrator evaluation system, and 3) use 
of a comprehensive data system designed to support daily instructional and school-level decision 
making. 150 
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Each of the schools in the third cohort submitted school improvement plans, which were 
reviewed by a RIDE team consisting of members of the Office of Transformation and Charter 
Schools and the Office of Student, Community, and Academic Supports. 151 RIDE’s objective in 
conducting the review was to ensure that the school reform plans put the schools and district in a 
strong position for implementation, progress monitoring and reporting. 152 The RIDE team 
determined that the school reform plans addressed the full intent of the interventions and included 
plans for self-monitoring the interventions’ success. 153 During the review process, the RIDE team 
identified several areas where PPSD schools in the third cohort may need technical assistance 
around progress monitoring and a number of supports that RIDE could offer to align with the 
school reform plans. 154 Those supports included the Data Use Professional Development Series, 
the Summer Institute through the Academy of Transformative Leadership and the Multi-Tiered 
System of Support. 155 RIDE approved each of the school reform models and the third cohort of 
schools joined the monitoring and compliance routines of the preceding cohorts. 156 

(d) RIDE’s Identification of the Fourth Cohort of PPSD Schools Needing 
Improvement. 

After the conclusion of the 2012-13 school year, RIDE re-designated three schools 
previously identified as Focus schools to Priority status (two of which were PPSD schools - 
Central High School and Hope Educational Complex). 157 In addition, RIDE identified four new 
Focus schools, two of which were in PPSD (Asa Messer Elementary School and Alan Shawn 
Feinstein Elementary School). 158 As a result, there were then 21 Priority schools statewide (14 of 
which were PPSD schools) and 11 Focus schools statewide (8 of which were PPSD schools). 159 
Thus, 22 PPSD schools had now been identified as needing school improvement, up from 20 the 
year before, and 9 the year before that. 
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(e) RIDE’s Identification of the Fifth Cohort of PPSD Schools Needing 
Improvement. 

In the 2013-14 school year, one Priority school closed 160 and RIDE identified one 
additional school as Priority (Orlo Avenue School in East Providence), 161 leaving the complete 
contingent of identified schools statewide at 31 schools (21 Priority and 11 Focus schools). 162 
RIDE did not identify any new schools in the 2014-15 or 2015-16 school years. 163 However, one 
Priority school and one Focus school exited those statuses, neither of which were PPSD schools. 164 
Thus, by the end of the 2015-16 school year, 30 schools remained in the transformation process 
statewide (20 Priority and 10 Focus schools). 165 Of those 30 schools, nearly 75% were PPSD 
schools (14 Priority and 8 Focus). 166 Four of those 22 schools had been in transformation for five 
years, five had been in transformation for four years and 13 had been in transformation for three 
years. 167 

During the 2015-16 school year, about 3 in 4 Rhode Island students in a transformation 
school were enrolled at a school in PPSD. 168 In total, approximately 14,700 PPSD students - more 
than 60 percent of all PPSD students - attended a transformation school that school year. 169 
Despite their name, the transformation schools had not been transformed. By August 2016, it was 
determined that a majority of transformation schools had no significant differences in the 
percentage of students meeting or exceeding expectations in both English Fanguage Arts and 
Math, when comparing 2015 to 2016 Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for College and 
Careers (“PARCC”) results. 170 RIDE further determined that transformation efforts had not 
yielded meaningful improvements to overcome historical track records of low academic 
performance within PPSD. 171 
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(f) RIDE’s Identification of the Sixth Cohort of PPSD Schools Needing 
Improvement. 

In 2018, Rhode Island updated its system of school accountability consistent with ESSA. 172 
Under ESSA, only the bottom 5 percent of schools in the state are identified as “Comprehensive 
Schools and Improvement” (“CSI”) schools. 173 These schools receive increased levels of support 
and intervention from the state. Rhode Island now assigns a Star Rating to every public school. 
Ranging from 1 to 5 stars, the Star Rating simplifies and summarizes overall school performance, 
providing an easy-to-understand snapshot for parents and communities. Presently 13 of the 41 
PPSD schools are identified as CSI schools. 174 In addition 71% of PPSD schools are among the 
lowest 5% of all schools in Rhode Island, have subgroups among the lowest 5%, or have subgroups 
at a one-star level. 175 

Addendum B provides a chart setting forth those schools that have been identified for 
school improvement statewide since the 2009-2010 school year. PPSD schools are highlighted in 
yellow. 

(g) RIDE’s Support of District and School Intervention in Schools Identified 
as Needing Improvement. 

In addition to using accountability metrics to identify schools needing school improvement 
as demonstrated in Sections (a)-(f) above, since schools were first identified as needing 
improvement in the fall of 2010, RIDE has consistently provided support to districts and schools 
with respect to the selection of intervention strategies and the allocation of school improvement 
funds to carry out those plans. 

RIDE’s Support, Review and Approval of School Improvement Plans : Under NCLB and 
ESEA Flexibility Waivers, once a district provided RIDE with its chosen intervention model and 
its rationale for that selection and associated data, RIDE reviewed that information to ensure 
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compliance with the federal government’s programmatic and fiscal requirements and, in 
connection with its review, conducted in-person and virtual technical assistance sessions. 176 To the 
extent the district’s selection, rationale and associated data was satisfactory, RIDE approved the 
district’s chosen intervention model. 177 In those instances where the district’s selection was not 
satisfactory, RIDE provided the district with feedback and required it to resubmit its chosen 
intervention model, rationale and associated data. 178 In addition, under ESEA Flexibility Waivers, 
RIDE assisted with the development of an intervention plan for all priority schools aligned to the 
seven federal turnaround principles, derived from a meta-analysis of research on school and district 
turnaround, including specific and concrete strategies to support the needs of ELs and students 
with disabilities. 179 

RIDE’s Facilitated and Monitoring Meetings with PPSD: Beginning in the 2010-11 
school year, 180 RIDE has closely monitored PPSD schools identified for school improvement (and 
identified schools in other districts) by conducting quarterly facilitated and monitoring meetings. 
To assist PPSD (and other districts with schools identified for school improvement) to 
meaningfully participate in quarterly facilitated and monitoring meetings, in October 2014, RIDE 
developed, published and provided PPSD (and other districts) with a guide for implementing 
adaptive school monitoring routines to evaluate the quality of interventions titled the Facilitator’s 
Guide to Quarterly Monitoring of School Reform Plans. 181 The 32-page guide was written for 
RIDE and district staff as a training manual and it was the core of the training materials RIDE 
made available to PPSD (and other districts) and delivered to PPSD co-facilitators. The 
Facilitator’s Guide provides an overview of the entire monitoring cycle followed by step-by-step 
guidance for reading school Quarterly Reports, leading the Facilitated Meeting, and completing 
the required documentation. 
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In accordance with the Facilitator’s Guide, each quarter, PPSD schools identified for 
school improvement submit data using measurement tools and self-assessments, enabling RIDE 
and PPSD with information to prepare for facilitated meetings. 182 RIDE’s school improvement 
team and PPSD representatives co-facilitate school-level discussions focusing on implementation 
data, root causes, barriers and next steps. 183 Through these meetings, RIDE’s school improvement 
technical assistance team supports the development, monitoring, and implementation of plans for 
school improvement. 184 

The meetings have provided a forum to dive deeply into data to assess progress, discover 
root causes of failure or sluggish progress, and create action steps for improvement. 185 A 
monitoring dashboard is created following these facilitated meetings. 186 Thereafter, RIDE 
leadership and the district’s Superintendent determine the appropriate next steps for removing 
barriers and resolving problems at the state and district level and school teams adjust their 
approaches and strategies accordingly. 187 

As further evidence of RIDE’s progressive support and intervention strategies, more 
recently, RIDE’s school improvement meetings with PPSD have intensified: they meet monthly 
with PPSD, and those meetings have shifted away from a focus on implementation at the school 
level and have shifted toward how the district is functioning at a systems level. 188 The meetings 
focus on the competition for and administration of School Improvement Grants, as well as ongoing 
maintenance efforts of school improvement efforts outside the scope of School Improvement 
Grants district wide. 189 These meetings alternately focused on comprehensive meetings about all 
PPSD schools, School Improvement Grant schools, and forward facing ESSA transition 
preparations. 190 These meetings also focus on the fiscal health of the district and on the upcoming 
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school year through the assembly of CABs, the creation of improvement plans and on applications 
for funding. 191 

RIDE’s Development of a School Improvement Diagnostic Tool: Beginning in the 2011- 
12 school year, under ESEA Flexibility Waivers, RIDE also supported those PPSD schools that 
were newly identified for school improvement in their efforts to identify an appropriate school 
improvement plan by developing and providing them with a School Improvement Diagnostic Tool, 
a robust screening tool for the purposes of diagnosing the school’s improvement, curriculum, 
assessment, instruction, and engagement efforts. 192 The School Improvement Diagnostic Tool was 
aligned to a matrix of 32 interventions, with specific measurable components pointing to 
appropriate intervention strategies, such that each school could determine where it was struggling 
or excelling in a certain capacity or function. 193 In the 2018-19 school year, under ESSA, RIDE 
updated the screening tool offered to districts and created the Rhode Island Model Comprehensive 
Needs Assessment, for adaptation by PPSD and other districts with schools identified for school 
improvement. 194 The Rhode Island Model Comprehensive Needs Assessment is discussed more 
fully herein. 

RIDE’s Support of District-Wide Intervention Strategies. In addition to its support of 
intervention strategies for schools identified for school improvement, under ESEA Flexibility 
Waivers from 2012-2016, RIDE supported PPSD with three district-wide interventions. Under 
ESEA Flexibility Waivers, districts with identified Focus or Priority Schools were expected to 
adopt four to six additional interventions in each school. PPSD, however, requested, and was 
granted permission by RIDE, to implement three interventions district-wide. 195 PPSD sought to 
implement peer assistance and review (“PAR”), an analysis of course-taking patterns to 
substantially improve student scheduling and access to core content, and increased common 
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planning time (“CPT”), as well as a system for CPT’s effective utilization. 196 PPSD’s attempt to 
implement these interventions yielded significant concerns, among them, PPSD’s failure to timely 
provide reports to RIDE: 


• PAR: In 2012, the district adopted a PAR support structure for struggling teachers 
to improve their performance with the assistance of a peer teacher-observer and 
mentor. In an impact analysis conducted internally, PPSD determined that PPSD 
overwhelmingly rated each other as effective or highly effective, and that there 
were too few teachers in assessed subjects (Math and ELA) to determine whether 
the program had an impact. 197 

• Course-Taking: This intervention, requiring the analysis of student course-taking 
patterns, produced challenges for PPSD. PPSD produced no evidence this 
intervention was ever fully implemented nor could the district describe how they 
intended to assess its effectiveness. 198 It was found that the schools were sometimes 
forced to put students in an inappropriate placement because the schools’ 
intervention classes were at capacity. 199 

• CPT: The district provided no evidence that CPT was consistently applied across 
all schools. Despite repeated requests from RIDE, PPSD was unable to report to 
RIDE how CPT was being implemented at every school and how the effectiveness 
of the time was being ensured. 200 RIDE identified that, based on the reports 
submitted and discussions during facilitated meetings, the district failed to provide 
clarity to schools on the amount of CPT they had, as well as how much professional 
development they would have, when it was scheduled, and the degree of autonomy 
they had in scheduling this professional development time. 201 
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RIDE’s Support, Guidance and Technical Assistance in the School Improvement 
Process'. Similar to RIDE’s support of districts under NCLB and the Flexibility Waivers, RIDE, 
under ESSA, has provided districts, including PPSD, with guidance and technical assistance as 
they work through the school improvement process. 202 For example, RIDE has developed and 
published a Practitioners’ Guide to School Improvement Planning, a 130-page publication 
designed to provide all stakeholders with a consolidated resource to guide the work of improving 
the lowest performing schools in Rhode Island. 203 RIDE has also hosted webinars instructing on 
accountability measures 204 and drafted a model Comprehensive School Improvement Plan. 205 

RIDE’s Development of a Model Comprehensive Needs Assessment : Under ESSA, RIDE 
has also provided districts the resources they need to conduct a comprehensive needs assessment 
and root cause analysis for schools identified as needing school improvement. For example, 
similar to the School Improvement Diagnostic Tool provided to districts under the ESEA 
Flexibility Waivers, RIDE has assisted districts with selecting a comprehensive needs assessment 
by developing a Rhode Island Model Comprehensive Needs Assessment, 206 which it made 
available to districts along with samples of other comprehensive needs assessments. 207 RIDE also 
published guidance to assist districts in conducting a comprehensive needs assessment and root 
cause analysis. 208 In addition, RIDE has provided districts with technical assistance, including an 
in-person training session 209 and webinars 210 to guide districts in conducting a comprehensive 
needs assessment and root cause analysis. 

RIDE’s Support of Evidence-Based School Improvement Plans and Applications for and 
Use of School Improvement Funds'. Since the inception of the ESEA, RIDE has supported 
districts in their efforts to define best practices for the development of school improvement plans 
and, correspondingly, the use of school improvement funds to carry out those plans. 211 Originally, 
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under ESEA, interventions were required to be grounded in research. 212 Under NCLB, 
interventions were to be supported by scientifically-based research. 213 Similarly, under ESSA 
interventions are to be supported on the basis of evidence and, specifically, four tiers of evidence- 
based support. 214 Thus, much like the support RIDE provided to districts under NCLB and the 
ESEA Flexibility Waivers related to the development of a school reform plan supported by 
scientifically-based research, under ESSA, RIDE has also supported districts with the creation of 
a school improvement plan tied to four tiers of evidence-based support. 215 For example, RIDE has 
provided guidance to districts on how to utilize evidence-based strategies and has provided 
examples of evidence-based strategies. 216 RIDE has also published guidance on developing a 
comprehensive school improvement plan. 217 

Relatedly, RIDE has supported districts apply for funding for schools identified for school 
improvement. RIDE has provided districts with technical assistance, including an in-person 
training program, 218 written guidance, 219 and webinars 220 related to applications for school 
improvement funding. 

RIDE’s Support of Community Advisory Boards : In furtherance of RIDE’s progressive 
support and intervention in schools identified for school improvement, Rhode Island’s ESSA plan 
imposes a new obligation on districts with identified schools. For the first time, districts are 
required to convene community advisory boards (“CABs”) for meaningful, sustained participation 
in school improvement efforts. 221 In furtherance of this requirement, RIDE has provided PPSD 
(and other districts) with a suite of interventions related to CABs and has supported 
implementation by conducting a one-day convening for school improvement teams, including 
CABs. 222 The convening provided guidance to districts on assembling CABs and included a 
workshop for districts to plan for assembling, developing and supporting their CABs. 223 More 
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recently, RIDE has conducted several CAB specific meetings, 224 including a July 18, 2019 CAB- 
wide meeting for PPSD, 225 and has provided districts with training webinars. 226 

Council on Elementary and Secondary Education Meetings Regarding PPSD School 
Improvement: As further evidence of RIDE’s progressive support and intervention strategies, in 
2018, after reviewing PPSD’s strategic plan, the Council on Elementary and Secondary 
Education invited the leadership of PPSD to its regularly scheduled meetings to participate in an 
ongoing conversation regarding PPSD’s performance against its district strategic plan. 227 This 
invitation was an unprecedented deviation from the Council’s usual practice and supplemented 
RIDE’s regular monthly meetings with PPSD. 

Initially, RIDE provided PPSD with a proposed calendar of Council meetings running 
from July 2018 through March/April 2019 and recommended topics for discussion, along with 
recommended materials, dates for meetings to prepare, and recommended attendees at 
preparation meetings. 228 PPSD responded with its own recommended schedule, topics and 
suggested attendees. 229 

At the first of those meetings, the then RIDE Commissioner recommended that the 
Council engage with PPSD on the following six key measures: (1) graduation rates; (2) third- 
grade literacy; (3) staffing and talent management; (4) English language proficiency; (5) teaching 
and learning and (6) procurement. 230 At the second meeting, PPSD’s Chief Academic Officer 
reviewed the district’s strategic plan’s goals and theory of action. In addition, the Council 
reviewed and received briefings on the six key measures identified at the first meeting. 231 At a 
subsequent meeting, the Council received briefing on PPSD grade K-3 literacy, special education 
screenings, challenges as a result of having only one day of professional development and 
challenges related to the procurement of curriculum. 232 During these meetings, the then RIDE 
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Commissioner voiced that while the Council has been understandably frustrated for many years 
over the lack of progress in PPSD, nothing has been done about teachers having to teach their 
students with low-quality instructional materials. 233 He further observed that there needed to be 
a strategy for the district to invest in more time in ongoing professional learning, in addition to 
the one day of professional development in the Providence Teachers Union’s Collective 
Bargaining Agreement. 234 PPSD’s Chief Academic Officer explained that while part of the 
challenge is finance-related as some schools cannot purchase the whole suite of curriculum for 
the whole school at one time, additional challenges arise from leadership changes and policies 
that may not provide the supports the teachers need. 235 At another meeting, the Council received 
briefing on PPSD’s efforts toward empowerment school plans in two schools identified for 
school improvement - Mount Pleasant High School and Fogarty Elementary School. 236 

2. Technical Assistance in Curriculum Alignment 

RIDE has long provided technical assistance to PPSD in curriculum alignment. 

WIDA Consortium, NECAP Consortiums and Response to Intervention Initiative: 
Beginning in 2002, RIDE worked with the WIDA Consortium, 237 the NECAP Consortiums, 238 
and/or the Rhode Island Response to Intervention Initiative to provide district leaders, principals, 
and teachers with professional development to help educators use state and local assessment data 
to inform decisions regarding curriculum and instruction. 239 RIDE’s Office of Student, 
Community, and Academic Supports actively worked with PPSD (among other districts) to review 
and revise school reform plans in connection with Response to Intervention in 2013 and 
subsequent years. 240 Available data show that PPSD’s participation in the Response to Intervention 
Initiative was lacking: PPSD’s participation in RIDE’s Math Response to Intervention training 
was disproportionately low compared to other districts, 241 and PPSD did not sign up for multi-year 
cohort trainings or specialized projects. 242 
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Alignment with Common Core Standards as of 2011-12: In conjunction with the 
execution of school reform plans, PPSD adopted Common Core and self-reported that its 
mathematics curriculum was aligned to the Common Core Standards for grades K, 1, and 8, as 
well as for Algebra 1, Algebra 2, Geometry, and Pre-Calculus. 243 ) As for English language arts 
and Social Studies, PPSD reported the curriculum frameworks were aligned to Common Core 
Standards for grades K-12. 244 

Study of Standards Program: In order to facilitate educator understanding of the Common 
Core Standards in or around the 2011-12 timeframe, RIDE implemented the Study the Standards 
training program. 245 This training program taught Rhode Island educators, including those in the 
PPSD, the process for “continuous study of the standards in their schools and provided the tools 
necessary to study the standards.” 246 With this training, teachers were able to integrate the 
standards into their instruction, as well as their assessment plan. 247 More than 6,000 Rhode Island 
educators attended various Study the Standards sessions. 248 Particularly for those educators who 
did not have an opportunity to participate in this program, RIDE also made materials developed 
during these sessions available on its website. 249 

District Network Meetings : RIDE’s support and intervention related to curriculum has 
continued to increase over time. Since 2012, RIDE’s Division of Teaching and Learning has 
convened regular District Network Meetings, open to all districts, including PPSD. 2M) These 
meetings serve as professional development to support the implementation of high-quality 
curriculum. 251 

Kindergarten Curriculum Project. Since Fall 2016 RIDE has engaged PPSD in Boston’s 
Kindergarten Curriculum Project. 252 This innovative curriculum supports children in reaching 
Common Core State Standards (CCSS) by taking advantage of how young children learn best. 253 
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During the 2018-19 school year, 18 PPSD teachers across 17 classrooms participated and received 
training in the new curriculum. 254 These figures will likely increase in the 2019-20 school year, 
with 19 PPSD teachers across 18 classrooms having already signed up to participate. 255 For the 
2018-19 and 2019-20 school years, RIDE has provided necessary resources for PPSD’s 
participation, thereby addressing the needs of PPSD kindergarten teachers and in turn serving 
PPSD kindergarten students by providing them with a proven first rate curriculum. 256 To ensure 
implementation of the curriculum in participating PPSD classrooms for the 2018-19 and 2019- 
2020 school years, RIDE has awarded a grant to PPSD totaling $256,232. 257 

RIDE Curriculum Survey. In 2018, RIDE conducted a statewide curriculum survey of 
district/LEA K-8 reading and mathematics curriculum and designated them as either red, yellow, 
or green in terms of quality, or not yet rated or locally developed. 258 Fifty-Two districts/LEAs 
responded. 259 In connection with its curriculum survey, in the 2018-2019 school year, RIDE 
developed a presentation that explains the curriculum survey process and the importance of 
selecting high-quality curriculum materials and professional learning and made it available to 
PPSD (and other districts). 260 

EdReports: Beginning in the 2018-2019 school year, RIDE has provided support from 
EdReports, an independent nonprofit designed to improve K-12 education that provides free 
reviews of K-12 instructional materials based on alignment to college and career-ready standards. 
EdReports conducted research into the use commonly used rubrics, observed review processes and 
trainings, gathered input from more than 500 educators on criteria and rubrics, and convened an 
Anchor Educator Working Group (AEWG) of expert practitioners to inform the creation of their 
review tools. 261 Although PPSD participated, its attendance was disproportionately low relative 
to other Rhode Island school districts. 262 
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RIDE has also pursued initiatives to improve access to college and career coursework for 
students in PPSD. 

Career and Technical Education. RIDE affords students the opportunity to engage in 
work-based learning experiences and extracurricular activities that provide for individual 
advancement and acceleration. 263 As of luly 1, 2019, PPSD schools are able to provide 18 different 
CTE programs to students who (1) are interested in entering the workforce or preparing for careers; 
and (2) wish to take advantage of post-secondary education or training. 264 

Advanced Coursework Network : In 2016-17, RIDE launched the Advanced Coursework 
Network, designed to enable secondary students to enroll in high value academic and career- 
focused courses while still remaining enrolled in their school. Since the advent of the program, 
more than $1 Million in state funding has directly supported expanding access to advanced 
coursework opportunities in PPSD. 265 ACN offers to students courses in a variety of subject 
matters, including: (1) STEM; (2) Business and Industry; (3) Humanities and World Languages; 
(4) Public Service and Education; and (5) Visual and Performing Arts. 266 Course providers 
include, inter alia , institutions of higher learning as well as community based organizations. 267 
The Providence After School Alliance (“PASA”) - whose mission is to provide learning 
opportunities for Providence’s youth 268 —has served as a course provider since the advent of the 
ACN. Since the advent of ACN, RIDE has provided over $500,000 in funding to PASA in this 

• 1C\ Q 

capacity. 

3. Technical Assistance in Student Assessment 

Since the passage of the Crowley Act, RIDE has consistently supported PPSD (and other 

districts) in their use of assessment data to drive school improvement. From at least 1997 on, 
RIDE has maintained an office devoted to assessment. 270 Since the 1997-98 school year, RIDE 
has maintained InfoWorks, which since the implementation of NCLB, has included assessment 
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data, teacher-quality information, disaggregation, and survey data on students, teachers, parents 
and administrators, all useful for school and district improvement efforts. 271 From then until now, 
RIDE’s statewide student data systems and its well-developed data on public education have 
provided PPSD (and other districts and schools) with clear and transparent information on 
important school indicators of academic performance. 272 

Particularly relevant to PPSD are RIDE’s consistent efforts to drive statewide 
administrations of student assessments across elementary and secondary grades. These 
assessments allow school personnel and members of the public to analyze their student’s and 
school’s progress and understand whether classroom instruction is lining up with what students 
need to know. Results also provide teachers with information they need to improve teaching and 
learning. 

From 2002 on, RIDE was a member of the New England Common Assessment Program 
consortium, a.k.a. the NECAP consortium. 273 The NECAP consortium was one of the first multi¬ 
state coalitions dedicated to developing “common priority academic content standards.” 274 Rhode 
Island’s membership in the NECAP consortium allowed districts to compare academic outcomes 
not only against other Rhode Island districts, but against other similarly situated districts in New 
England that may be more similarly situated. Historical results from the NECAP administrations 
back to 2005 remain available on RIDE's website. 275 

By 2015, RIDE provided similar student assessment data through the newer Partnership 
for Assessment of Readiness for College and Careers (PARCC) assessments. 276 PARCC was a 
group of states working together to develop high-quality assessments that give teachers, students 
and parents information they can use to improve instruction and meet the needs of individual 
students. 277 
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2018 was the first year of the new Rhode Island Comprehensive Assessment System 
(RICAS) in grade 3-8 in English Language Arts and mathematics. 278 Like its predecessors, RICAS 
is a high-quality assessment that fulfills federal requirements for annual assessments in English 
Language Arts (ELA) and mathematics, and it gives school personnel and the public important 
information about student outcomes and how to improve teaching, reading, and learning. 279 

In addition to statewide, comprehensive assessments in ELA and Mathematics, RIDE has 
also provided and continues to provide assessments for sub-groups particularly relevant to 
PPSD. 280 Beginning in 2007, RIDE began working with the WIDA Consortium to provide EL 
assessments. 281 It does so still today. 282 

4. Technical Assistance in Instruction 

RIDE has consistently supported PPSD (and other districts) with respect to student 
instruction. Those efforts have included: 

During the ESEA Flexibility Waiver period from 2012-2016, RIDE required all schools in 
the state, including all schools in PPSD, to participate in RIDE-sponsored core school 
improvement strategies, which focused on improving instruction and ensuring conformity with the 
State’s Common Core State Standards (CCSS). 283 Specifically, RIDE administered three core 
improvement strategies, which it required every Rhode Island school to implement. Schools 
identified as priority or focus schools received additional performance monitoring to ensure that 
the core improvement strategies were being implemented. 284 

Core Improvement Strategy One required full staff participation in training to support 
schoolwide transitions to the CCSS. 285 This strategy identified and implemented aggressive 
schedules for transitioning all schools to the Common Core State Standards, and provided 
statewide study of the standards. 286 The transition process further required the development or 
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adoption of CCSS-aligned curriculum, and required schools to scale CCSS exposure activities to 
every teacher in the building by the 2012-2013 academic year. 287 

Core Improvement Strategy Two required full staff participation in Rhode Island’s 
educator and administrator evaluation system. 288 The evaluation system provided rigorous and 
thorough evaluations of every teacher in Rhode Island, and utilized student growth data of a 
teacher’s current students and the students they taught in the previous year to further inform teacher 
performance. 289 

Core Improvement Strategy Three ensured the implementation and utilization of a 
comprehensive data system that informed daily instruction and school planning. 290 This data 
system would then provide the following tools to Rhode Island schools: an instructional 
management system that provided an array of CCSS-aligned assessment and instructional tools; 
curriculum and lesson planning development and sharing tools for teachers; student growth 
visualization tools that enabled teachers to view and track student progress; comprehensive 
classroom-based RTI tools that enabled highly granular tracking of interventions and student 
response to intervention, including specialized modules for English Learners and students with 
disabilities; and early warning systems that identified students manifesting early signs of dropout 
beginning in the 6th grade. 291 

(a) RIDE’s Support of Teachers and School Leaders to Improve Student 
Instruction. 

Through numerous initiatives, RIDE has provided resources and support for PPSD teachers 
and school leaders in an effort to improve student instruction. These initiatives have grown in size 
and scope in recent years and have included: 

RI Beginning Teacher Induction Program : 292 In the 2011-2012 school year, RIDE 
implemented and monitored a systematic approach to providing first- and second-year teachers 
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with instructionally focused, data-driven coaching led by the New Teacher Center. 293 The New 
Teacher Center partners with states, school districts and policy makers to design and implement 
systems that create, sustainable, high-quality mentoring and professional development, build local 
leadership capacity, work to enhance teaching conditions and improvement retention. 294 

The program’s mission was to “develop beginning teachers by providing immediate, 
sustained, differentiated support that is instructionally focused and data driven.” 295 The program 
focused that support “on student success with the aim of all RI students receiving a high quality 
and equitable education.” 296 From 2011-14, every new teacher in the state was matched with an 
induction coach who provided intensive, one-on-one, job-embedded support. 297 Induction coaches 
observed each new teacher, offered assistance in implementing effective learning strategies, and 
provided coaching on how to review student assessment data. 298 New teachers also received 
ongoing targeted professional development. 299 

The Academy for Transformative Leadership (ATL): From 2013-15, RIDE invested 
$5,700,851 in RTTT funds to launch an Academy for Transformative Leadership designed to 
create a comprehensive, empirically-proven service center within RIDE to improve instructional 
outcomes in schools identified for school improvement. 300 The ATL focused on efforts to develop 
effective school-leadership teams of teachers and principals who will implement best practices in 
schools throughout the state. 301 Key support services delivered through the ATL included: 

• Aspiring Turnaround Leaders Program : The ATL’s flagship program, a year-long 
residency program that provided intensive training to develop cohorts of new and 
existing principals for schools identified for school improvement. 302 The program 
created a pipeline of highly trained school leaders prepared to work in turnaround 
environments. Between 2013 and 2015, six PPSD administrators participated in 
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the Aspiring Turnaround Leaders Programs (three as turnaround leaders, one as 
coachee and two as mentors); 303 

• Summer Intensive : A multi-week summer institute that simulated leadership of a 
Priority school. 304 In 2013, nine individuals from PPSD attended the institute (six 
teachers and three principals). In 2014, ten individuals from PPSD attended the 
institute (seven teachers, two principals and a library media specialist). 305 

• Additional Professional Development Modules : Modules that offer targeted 
professional development of various lengths and on various topics, made available 
to teachers in all districts, including PPSD. 306 In the 2014-15 school year, 11 
professionals from PPSD received these benefits and in the 2013-14 school year, 
17 professionals from PPSD received these benefits. 307 

• Technical Assistance for LEAs Supporting for Students with Disabilities and 
ELs : Partnership with the Regional Education Laboratory Northeast & Islands. 308 
From at least 2008 and into 2015, RIDE worked with the New England Equity 
Assistance Center, a program of the Education Alliance at Brown University that 
provides districts and schools with technical assistance to identify and address over- 
and under-representation of subgroups in gifted programs, special education 
programs, high- and low-level courses, extracurricular activities, disciplinary 
actions, and dropout statistics. 309 The New England Equity Assistance Center has 
also assisted with EL programs. 310 

Leadership Mini-Grants: 311 Funded by the Rhode Island Foundation and awarded by 
RIDE in the 2016-17 and 2017-18 school years, these grants provided support for the development 
and growth of education leaders to improve instruction. 312 PPSD applied for and received a grant 
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in 2016-2017: The Gilbert Stuart Middle School was awarded a mini-grant to build the capacity 
of teacher leaders in the area of personalization. 313 

(b) RIDE Supports to Improve Instruction of English-Language Learners. 

With increased emphasis in recent years, RIDE has also provided a number of technical 
assistance opportunities supporting the instruction of ELs. LEP students constitute 29% of PPSD 
student population. 314 PPSD has 51% of the state’s total population of LEP students. 315 RIDE’s 
support to ELs has included: 

Professional Development Opportunities Related to Instructing English-Language 
Learners: RIDE became a member of the WIDA Consortium in 2006. 316 Since that time, RIDE 
has worked with the WIDA Consortium to provide districts with EL assessments and, after 
Common Core was implemented, to offer professional development opportunities to ensure 
alignment of the English Language Proficiency (ELP) Standards and the Common Core. 317 
However, RIDE’s records of attendance data show that few PPSD educators attended: 


Name 

Begin Date 

End Date 

# of PPSD educators 
participating 

WIDA Collaborative/Co¬ 
teaching Professional 
Development 

02/05/2010 

02/05/2010 

29 registered, 
attendance not available 

ELD Standards in Action 

3/20/2015 

3/20/2015 

9 registered, 

8 attended 

Formative Language 
Assessment 

5/8/2015 

5/8/2015 

2 registered, 

1 attended 

ACCESS for ELLs 2.0 

11/23/2015 

11/23/2015 

6 registered, 

5 attended 

ACCESS for ELLs 2.0 

12/4/2015 

12/4/2015 

0 registered, 

0 attended 

Differentiation 

10/18/2016 

10/18/2016 

0 registered, 

0 attended 

Engaging ELLs in Science 

4/4/2017 

4/5/2017 

0 registered, 

0 attended 

Long Term ELs 

5/10/2017 

5/10/2017 

1 registered, 

1 attended 
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Collaboration 

10/24/2017 

10/25/2017 

0 registered, 

0 attended 

Scaffolding for Learning 

12/6/2017 

12/7/2017 

3 registered, 

2 attended both days 

Leading Schools for 

Language Learner 
Achievement 

10/2/2018 

10/3/2018 

2 registered, 

1 attended both days 

Purposeful Lesson Planning 
for Language Learners 

12/11/2018 

12/12/2018 

1 registered, 

1 attended half training 

Formative Language 
Assessment 

3/5/2019 

3/6/2019 

3 registered, 

0 attended 


Next Generation ofWIDA English Language Proficiency Standards'. Also since 2007, 
RIDE has partnered with the Center for Applied Linguistics, the Wisconsin Center for Education 
Research, and representatives from various institutions of higher education in the initial 
development of the next generation ofWIDA English Language Proficiency Standards (ELPS). 318 
Over the course of a school year, RIDE provides multiple trainings (workshops, presentations, 
etc.) to provide training and resources to teachers responsible for instructing EL students to help 
educators meet the academic and language needs of ELs at all proficiency levels. 319 

(c) RIDE Supports to Improve Instruction of Special Education Students. 

RIDE has also supported districts with the resolution of complaints related to special 
education students to ensure the provision of the required instruction per the students’ Individual 
Education Plans. 320 One of the dispute resolution resources that RIDE has provided to PPSD and 
its schools is the special education complaint process. 321 The special education complaint process 
permits individuals or organizations to file a formal written complaint with RIDE if they believe a 
school department or other educational agency has violated a requirement of the Rhode Island 
Board of Regents for Elementary and Secondary Education Regulations Governing the Education 
of Children with Disabilities or a provision of IDEA. 322 Upon receipt of any special education 
complaint, the RIDE Office of Student, Community, and Academic Supports will carry out an 
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investigation to determine whether the school department or educational agency is in compliance 
with special education laws and regulations. 323 After completing its investigation, RIDE will issue 
a written decision to the family and school department or public education agency that addresses 
the allegations in the complaint, indicates findings of fact and conclusions, and issues a decision 
concerning the underlying allegations. 324 

In the event that RIDE finds that the school department or public education agency failed 
to comply with the applicable special education laws or regulations, RIDE will identify the 
appropriate corrective action that the school department or public education agency must take in 
order to address the needs of the student and ensure the appropriate future provision of services 
for students with disabilities. 323 RIDE received six special education complaints for PPSD from 
2014 through 2017, four of which resulted in a finding of noncompliance. 326 

5. Technical Assistance in Family and Community Involvement 

Since the passage of the Crowley Act, RIDE has also supported PPSD by providing 

technical assistance in family and community involvement, including the following: 

SurveyWorks : Since 1998, RIDE has conducted a survey of students, teachers and parents 
with an instrument initially called the SALT Survey, and later (and now) called SurveyWorks. 327 
The survey asks members of school communities their opinions and perceptions regarding a broad 
range of school culture-and-climate issues. The goal is to provide meaningful data that can help 
schools improve. This data is disaggregated by districts and schools and is annually provided to 
PPSD. 328 

Communications Plan for Families : Under each of the federal frameworks - NCLB, 
ESEA Flexibility Waivers and ESSA - RIDE has consistently required PPSD (and other districts) 
to develop plans for communicating with families and RIDE has supported those efforts by, among 
other things, review and approval of those plans. 
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Under NCLB, RIDE required, reviewed and approved for each school identified for school 
improvement the creation of a communications plan for families and community members. 329 The 
nine PPSD schools identified in the first and second cohorts all submitted school reform plans to 
RIDE for approval, which included detailed communications plans for families and community 
members. 330 These communication plans included, inter alia , the distribution of school news by 
conventional means (e.g., monthly newsletters and other mail correspondences), as well as through 
online platforms (e.g., mobile applications that integrate the school’s website, social media, and 
mass notifications). 331 These plans also set forth methods in which family members could 
correspond directly with teachers, including, inter alia , an online messaging system, direct mail, 
and in person conferences. 332 Additionally, the communication plans encouraged family and 
community member participation through school events for parents throughout the academic term 
(e.g., open houses, report card nights) as well as regularly scheduled PTA and PTO meetings. 333 
These plans expressly facilitated communications in both Spanish and English, with the schools 
distributing news, exchanging messages, and hosting meetings in both languages. 334 PPSD held 
stakeholder feedback meetings and planning sessions for the schools identified in the second 
cohort, bringing together parents, school staff and other community partners to discuss strategies 
to reform those schools. 335 PPSD also issued quarterly newsletters and created a website to 
distribute information related to ongoing reform work in the Cohort 2 schools. 336 In addition, PPSD 
established quarterly-meeting advisory councils comprised of key stakeholder groups in order to 
serve as ambassadors to the local community and help advance strategic reforms. 337 As part of 
their commitments to developing communications plans with families, the Cohort 2 schools, 
among other things, took the following actions: (i) partnered with community based organizations 
to create PTOs where none previously existed 338 ; (ii) partnered with nonprofit education 
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management organizations to hire a community engagement manager and build stakeholder 
engagement systems 339 ; (iii) worked with advocacy organizations to support communication for 
families with at-risk children 340 ; (iv) sponsored evening activities sessions for parents, tied to 
reinforcement of curricula and classroom instruction 341 ; (v) maintained news bulletins and 
electronic phone messaging systems to improve home/school communication 342 ; (vi) hired a 
resource police officer to enhance close contact and positive relationships with students and 
parents 343 ; (vii) worked with volunteer organizations to increase community engagement and 
involvement 344 ; (viii) engaged community partners to provide mental health, physical wellness, 
intervention and post-graduation readiness services to students and families 345 ; and (ix) established 
community outreach coordination committees. 346 

Under ESEA Flexibility Waivers, RIDE required and continued supporting PPSD in 
implementing family and community communication systems; engaging families and the 
community in promoting positive student achievement and behavior; and providing adult and 
alternative learning opportunities integrated with community needs. 347 

In keeping with the objective of communicating with families and community members, 
RIDE’s state ESS A Plan now requires all schools in PPSD (and other districts) identified as in 
need of comprehensive support and improvement to assemble a CAB. 148 CABs are described more 
fully in Section D(I)1 supra. While RIDE had advised that all districts have a CAB for each 
school, PPSD chose to have three CABs, one for elementary, one for middle and one for high 
schools. 349 Each of PPSD’s CABs has between 15-23 members and includes current students, 
alumni, parents and guardians, and other community members. 350 PPSD’s CABs are 
representative of the communities served by each identified school. 351 Although CABs serve 
multiple schools, each CAB has sub-committees of approximately 4-6 members who represent 
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individual schools. Sub-committees complete each aspect of the school improvement process and 
approve plans for the schools they represent. 352 Through the CAB, community stakeholders 
possess a dedicated advisory “seat at the table” in which they can provide feedback and support to 
the LEA on both the initial development and ongoing progress of the LEA’s school improvement 
plan. In January 2019, RIDE held a one-day convening during which it provided information and 
instructions related to the establishment of CABs. RIDE presently provides PPSD and other 
districts with policy guidance, technical assistance, launch funding and development and 
networking activities for CABs. 353 

II. Support and Intervention Strategy Two : “Policy Support .” 354 

RIDE has provided policy support to PPSD and other districts with schools identified for 
school improvement in two ways. First, RIDE has adopted and provided supportive policies and 
policy support specific to those districts with schools identified for school improvement. 

Second, RIDE has adopted and provided supportive policies and policy support applicable to all 
districts and schools but that particularly aid those districts with schools identified for school 
improvement. 

Policy Support Specific to School Improvement Since 2002, RIDE has adopted and 
provided supportive policies and policy support to districts and schools as they implement their 
improvement plans. This policy support has adjusted over time in response to reauthorizations to 
the ESEA and with increased awareness of evidence-based school improvement practices, but has 
consistently included providing districts and schools with: 

• performance goals; 

• the identification of districts and schools in need of improvement; 

• school intervention models and strategies supported by data; and 
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• a multi-faceted, outcomes driven accountability system to help drive schools toward 
state goals and to keep students, families and the community informed. 

Each state plan responsive to implementing the three federal frameworks since 2002 is summarized 
in the charts at Addendum A. 

Other Policy Support Aiding School Improvement Efforts : Additionally, since 2002, 
RIDE has published a number of additional policies to support all districts but that particularly aid 
those districts and schools working to implement school improvement plans, including: 

The Basic Education Program : Since well before the passage of the Crowley Act, the 
Council has adopted a set of regulations known as the Basic Education Program (“BEP”). 355 The 
BEP policies outline basic standards to support and guide districts in ensuring a high-quality 
education is available to all public school students. 356 In 2009, the BEP was revised to reflect 21 st 
century knowledge and skills. The BEP is organized to provide expectations for the statewide 
education system, RIDE and local school districts. The BEP provides a guiding set of standards 
for districts to follow across a wide array of school district practices, including in the areas of (1) 
curriculum, instruction and assessment; (2) safe, healthy and supportive learning environments; 
and (3) administration, management and accountability of the district. 

For example, with respect to “Curriculum, Management, and Supports,” the BEP provides: 

Each LEA shall establish a comprehensive set of district-wide 
policies that will guide the development, alignment, and 
implementation of curriculum, instruction, and assessment systems 
to ensure that all students become proficient life-long learners. 

These policies shall be made public and be easily accessible to the 
community. 

BEP standards go beyond in-classroom practices and also include standards for good 
district management. For example, in regard to “Efficient and Effective Finance Systems,” the 
BEP provides: 
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Each LEA shall adopt and maintain a financial accounting system, 
in accordance with Generally Accepted Accounting Principles 
(GAAP), the Governmental Accounting Standards Board (GASB), 
and the Financial Accounting Standards Board (FASB), and with 
requirements prescribed by the Commissioner of Education, in 
which all revenue and expenditure data shall be recorded. This 
system shall be the basis for the periodic reporting of financial data 
by the LEA to the Department of Elementary and Secondary 
Education. 

In sum, the BEP’s policies and procedures set high standards for districts to ensure high- 
quality education is available to all public school students. 

2015 Equity Plan: Ensuring Equitable Access to Excellent Educators: In 2015, RIDE 
adopted an equity plan which detailed steps RIDE would take to support districts in ensuring that 
high poverty and high minority schools are not taught at higher rates than other students by 
inexperienced, unqualified, or out-of-field teachers. 357 A result of the plan, RIDE: 

• Coordinated opportunities for districts and preparation programs to build 
partnerships. 

• Provided certification support to highest poverty districts. In response to a request 
from PPSD and in an effort to increase understanding of certification requirements, 
RIDE staff facilitated a session providing an overview of certification requirements 
and offering an express certification renewal opportunity for educators in PPSD 
among other districts 

• Launched a task force focused on recruiting and retaining educators in hard-to-staff 
fields in conjunction with the National Governor’s Association. 

• Provided job-embedded coaching related to educator evaluation through the 
principal partnership. In 2015-16, RIDE provided job-embedded coaching to 
evaluators in six schools, including three of the state’s highest poverty and highest 
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minority schools, one of which was a PPSD school. Although the sample size was 
small, results of surveys indicated strongly that principals felt supported by RIDE 
staff and that participating in the principal partnership was a valuable experience. 

• Drafted an educator evaluation self-audit tool. Given the critical importance of 
ensuring all educators receive meaningful feedback on their practice, RIDE created 
an educator evaluation self-audit tool that districts can use to identify strengths and 
areas for improvement related to the implementation of educator evaluation. 

• Developed a district talent management self-assessment tool and made it available 
to all districts, including PPSD. RIDE developed a Talent Management Self- 
Assessment Checklist for School Districts that was revised by the Equitable Access 
Support Network. School districts can use the tool to evaluate how effective their 
talent management strategies are in helping ensure equitable access to effective 
educators and make changes that they think are appropriate in the areas of 
recruitment, hiring, placement, and support. 

• Helped LEAs analyze and improve teaching and learning conditions. RIDE 
attended working sessions on March 22, 2016 and June 2, 2016 focused on 
improving teaching conditions with teams from PPSD and Woonsocket School 
District. As part of this work, RIDE helped PPSD create a survey, which PPSD 
administered to teachers who were new to the district in the 2014-2015 or 2015-16 
school years, related to management of student conduct and teacher leadership. 358 

Educator Quality and Certification Regulations’. Since well before the Crowley Act, 
RIDE has adopted regulations governing the certification of teachers. 359 These policies support 
districts in providing professional teaching standards for educators, school leaders, and required 
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policies and standards for prospective educators and school leaders. 360 In December 2018 RIDE 
adopted revisions to certification regulations in response to feedback from districts and educators 
around the state. 361 Revisions included: 

• increasing practical experience requirements for pre-service candidates; 

• opening additional pathways into the profession for shortage areas; and 

• re-establishing ongoing professional learning requirements for all educators. 362 

Career and Technical Education Standards: Since at least 2012, RIDE has adopted 

standards for the implementation of career and technical education programs. 363 These standards 
ensure students are provided exposure to the world of work, an opportunity to learn rigorous 
technical and career-based skills aligned to industry standards, and through the earning of 
credentials, preparation for a seamless transition to postsecondary education and training 
programs or careers. 364 

Virtual Learning Standards: Since July 2012, RIDE has adopted standards for virtual 
learning education. 365 This establishes comprehensive and coherent policies governing virtual 
learning education opportunities ensuring: 

• all learners in Rhode Island will have access to high-quality, rigorous and relevant 
online learning opportunities; 

• all learners are supported in meeting academic and career goals; 

• reliable access to the internet and technology tools necessary for virtual learning; 
and coordination between RIDE, higher education institutions, and other state 
agencies. 366 
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Educator Evaluation Systems Standards : Since the 2012-13 school year, RIDE has 
adopted expectations for district-based teacher evaluation systems. 367 These ensure district 
evaluation systems: 

• establish a common vision of educator quality; 

• identify ways in which evaluation data are used for professional development, 
retention, incentives, and removal for educators; 

• emphasize professional practice, a teacher’s impact on student learning, 
demonstration of professional responsibilities, and content knowledge for all 
educators; and 

• integrate evaluation with district initiatives and the district’s strategic plan. 368 

Regulations Governing the Education of English Learners: Since at least 2009, RIDE 

has adopted standards governing the education of English-Language Learners, including 
regulations to: 369 

• ensure that ELs attain a level of proficiency in English and content knowledge 
that enable them to succeed in school, graduate, be prepared for postsecondary 
education, and become an asset to the state of Rhode Island; 

• require that ELs are instructed and assessed in accordance with English Language 
Proficiency Standards if the World-Class Instructional Design and Assessment 
Consortium; 

• ensure ELS meet the Common Core State Standards in all subject areas; 

• ensure ELs have access to a free, appropriate public education equal to other 
students; 
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• facilitate the preservation and development of existing native language skills of 
ELs; and 

• ensure English language proficiency in Rhode Island. 370 

School Construction Regulations : Since at least 2007, RIDE has adopted School 
Construction regulations that set standards for districts in determining the necessity of school 
construction projects, establishing standards for the design and construction of school buildings, 
approving projects for school housing aid reimbursement, and ensuring districts have adequate 
asset protection plans in place to maintain facilities. 371 

Regulations Governing the Education of Children with Disabilities: Since well before 
the Crowley Act, RIDE has adopted regulations governing the education of children with 
disabilities which supports special education policy and implementation within school 
districts. 372 

III. Support and Intervention Strategy Three: “[Rjesource oversight to assess 
and recommend that each school has adequate resources necessary to meet 
performance goal.” 373 

Since 2002, RIDE has conducted oversight of PPSD and school resources to assess the 
adequacy of each school’s resources to meet its performance goals and to make recommendations 
in that regard. RIDE’s efforts have included oversight of the budgeting of school improvement 
plans, the provision of additional resources to ensure adequacy in improvement efforts, and the 
provision of technology and information to offer transparency and accountability over the use of 
resources in schools identified for school improvement. 

1. Resource Oversight 

All school improvement plans submitted to RIDE (including those submitted by PPSD) 
have been required to include reviews of resource allocation, with particular focus on ensuring 
capacity to implement school improvement efforts in identified schools. 374 Under NCLB, each 
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school reform model included requirements ensuring that the identified school had adequate 
resources to act upon their school improvement plan. 375 For example, the Turnaround Model 
required the district to “[r]eplace the principal and grant the new principal sufficient operational 
flexibility (including in staffing, calendars/time, and budgeting) to implement fully a 
comprehensive approach in order to substantially improve student achievement outcomes and 
increase high school graduation rates.” 376 Similarly, the Transformation Model required the 
district to “Give the school sufficient operational flexibility (such as staffing, calendars/time, and 
budgeting) to implement fully a comprehensive approach to substantially improve student 
achievement outcomes and increase high school graduation rates.” 377 

Under ESEA Flexibility Waivers, the districts (including PPSD) were required to submit a 
School Reform Plan, with a completed school-based budget, to the Commissioner for review and 
approval. Schools identified were eligible for grants under Title 1 1003a (formula) and 1003g 
(competitive) grants from NCLB through ESSA. Now those two funding streams are one, simply 
1003. Since October 2012 PPSD has been awarded a total of $20.2 million through school 
improvement grants, of which it has spent $17.5 million. 378 

Finally, under ESSA, RIDE has continued to provide significant resource oversight of 
school improvement efforts in PPSD. RIDE has begun annual reviews of local, state, and federal 
funding sources including Titles I, II, III, and IV funding for alignment to PPSD and/or identified 
school’s plans for all schools identified for comprehensive or targeted support and improvement. 379 
RIDE has also utilized its financial transparency and accountability initiatives (further described 
below) to work with PPSD (and other districts), to look at the issue of equity across districts and 
to help to achieve better outcomes such as improved teacher quality, improved course curriculum, 
increased student achievement, and appropriate training and outreach activities. 380 
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2. Accountability and Transparency 

Pursuant to R.I. Gen. Laws § 16-2-9.4 (the relevant portion of which was enacted in 2004), 
all districts must use a Uniform Chart of Accounts (“UCOA”), a method of accounting that 
provides transparency, uniformity, accountability, and comparability of financial information 
across all schools and districts. 381 Specifically, the UCOA standardized account-code structure 
allows every school to use the same account codes and methods for tracking revenue and expenses 
in their daily accounting. UCOA enables a comparable analysis of Rhode Island district and 
school-level revenue and expenditures, by funding source, by requiring all districts to use a 
uniform accounting system. 

As part of its continued effort to provide PPSD and other districts with schools identified 
for improvement with a means of assessing whether each school has the resources necessary to 
meet their performance goals, in 2018, RIDE began producing focused UCOA data visualizations 
for a resource allocation review for each district with a significant number of schools identified 
for comprehensive or targeted support and improvement. 382 These visualizations translate UCOA 
data into user-friendly, analytical tools that can be used by RIDE, districts, and other leaders to 
analyze trends across all identified comprehensive or targeted support and improvement schools, 
and then leverage that information to provide resource allocation recommendations to LEAs. 383 
Specifically, these tools enable RIDE and leaders to analyze how financial decision-making 
processes and investments align toward improving instruction and advanced learning. 384 The 
visualizations include key information pertaining to resource allocation, such as funding by source 
and expenditure codes, student outcomes, and student demographics. 385 RIDE has publicly 
launched these UCOA data visualization tools and updates them on an annual basis. 386 The 
visualizations have been built in such a way that all stakeholders, including administrators, parents, 
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board members, legislators, and community members, can access and understand the data while 
still being able to download the data sets themselves for further exploration. This resource 
allocation review supplements the school’s comprehensive needs assessment and informs the 
school improvement planning process and final plan, as well as the annual SEA report on school 
improvement. 

3. Provision of Adequate Resources 

RIDE has also directed a significant amount of new resources to ensure that schools 
identified for school improvement, including those in PPSD, have adequate resources. This has 
included increased state, federal and private funds. 

From FY 2001 to FY 2011, PPSD received substantial funding—more than any other 
district—from funds for “Progressive Support and Intervention.” 387 During that period 
approximately $28 million was appropriated, and of the $21.6 million distributed to districts as 
aid, Providence received $14.4 million, or just over two-thirds. 388 PPSD also benefited from the 
remaining $6.3 million that was not distributed as aid, as this was spent for RIDE support staff and 
RIDE contracts in order to provide services to struggling districts such as PPSD. 389 The 2011 
General Assembly eliminated this general revenue support when federal Race to the Top Funds 
became available. 390 PPSD was ultimately awarded at least $18.5 million in Race to the Top 
funding for the period from April 2011 to September 2014. 391 Of this $18.5 million, $7.5 million 
was specifically awarded for the purpose of School Transformation & Innovation. 392 PPSD also 
benefited from the creation of the instructional improvement, educator evaluation, and human 
capital systems at the state level as a result of RTTT funding, which supported a significant 
expansion of the school improvement technical assistance RIDE was able to provide to PPSD in 
the ESEA Flexibility Waivers era. 
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The City of Providence regularly receives more than a quarter of the state’s total education 
aid. 393 Since 2011, the year the state’s funding formula was enacted, PPSD’s allocation of state 
funding has increased from $179.6 million to $263.8 million, an increase of over 46.8%. 394 Over 
the past five years, PPSD’s state appropriation has increased by $40.7 million alone. 395 Funding 
towards specific school improvement efforts have also been directed to schools identified for 
school improvement, with many grants going to Providence. RIDE oversees the administration of 
multiple school improvement grant funding programs - including Title 1 - 1003(a) School 
Improvement Allocation Funding and competitive Title-1 (1003g) School Improvement Grants. 396 
The allocation of these funds are designed to help support school improvement efforts at identified, 
low-performing schools. Since October 1, 2012, over $20 million in school improvement grants 
have been awarded to PPSD. 397 

IV. Support and Intervention Strategy Four: “[Cjreating supportive 

partnerships with education institutions, business, governmental, or other 
appropriate nonprofit agencies.” 398 

RIDE has supported PPSD and other districts with schools identified for improvement by 
initiating a number of partnerships with outside entities. These include establishing supportive 
partnerships with PPSD and the following partners: 

Principal Residency Network : Since 2009, with RIDE support, PPSD partnered with the 
nationally recognized Principal Residency Network (PRN), a principal preparation program of the 
Center for Leadership and Educational Equity. 399 The program was initiated in 2000 as a state- 
approved administrator certification program featuring an intensive residency with a mentor 
principal and a cohort structure and has supported the training of numerous PPSD administrators. 

United Providence!: In 2011-2012, RIDE provided PPSD with the flexibility to create a 
unique labor-management turnaround model in Providence to establish a joint management 
organization “United Providence!” or UP!. UP! developed reform plans for some of the city’s 
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lowest-performing schools together. 400 The partnership was supported by a $100,000 legislative 
grant from the state and a grant from the Rhode Island Foundation. 401 See also § D(I)(4)(a) supra. 

Race to the Top Supported Partnerships : Under RIDE’s successful RTTT grant, PPSD 
benefitted from a number of school improvement partnerships with outside nonprofits and 
consultants. These included: 

• Mass Insight : Contracting with Mass Insight to work with administrators on the 
design and implementation of a district partnership ‘zone’ strategy for 
transformation of the district’s struggling schools. 402 

• Teachscape : Beginning in SY 2010-2011, PPSD contracted with Teachscape to 
provide School Achievement Specialist (SAS) services and to support instructional 
leadership and institutionalization of reform efforts. 403 This has been supplemented 
by support from Cambium/NAEP, which provided SAS services in three PPSD 
schools: Mount Pleasant, Central, and Juanita Sanchez. 404 

21 st Century Community Learning Center Grants: RIDE also administers 21st Century 
Community Learning Center funds (over $5.5M in grants are currently deployed annually) in a 
way that ensures a focus on students and schools in greatest need. 405 This has facilitated strong 
growth of afterschool and community programs in Providence, such as the Providence After 
School Alliance. Around 3,600 Providence students are served by the partnerships funded by these 
grants. RIDE currently has seven grants totaling just under $2M annually that go to five 
community-based agencies to serve students in 14 Providence schools. 406 The grants are: 

• Boys & Girls Clubs of Providence, which serves Roger Williams Middle School 
and Alvarez High School; 

• New Urban Arts, which serves Central and Classical high schools; 
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• ONE I Neighborhood Builders , which serves the William D’Abate Elementary 
School; 

• Providence After School Alliance , which serves Bishop, DelSesto, Hopkins, and 
West Broadway middle schools, Hope High School, and the Juanita Sanchez 
Educational complex; and 

• The YMCA of Greater Providence , which serves the Bailey, Fortes, and Lima 
Elementary Schools. 407 

EdTechRP. In 2016, the state supported the Highlander Institute in receiving a $1.78M 
grant for the expansion of Fuse RI and the EdTechRI Testbed. 408 The EdTechRI Testbed trained 
and supported approximately 40 teachers across 12 schools in PPSD, studying the impact of math 
and reading software and personalized learning platforms. A key goal of the project was to help 
educators become more informed consumers in this digital age, giving them the tools to determine 
whether a particular technology product is the right fit in their classroom. 

LeadRP. In 2017, RIDE partnered with the state’s leading business executives to create 
the nonprofit coalition. Partnership for Rhode Island. 409 The Partnership for Rhode Island launched 
LeadRI Partnership, a leadership development program for education administrators. RIDE 
worked with the Partnership for Rhode Island to provide principals, superintendents, and RIDE 
senior leadership with a year-long executive development program to enhance leadership skills, 
promote strategic thinking, and cultivate innovative school improvement strategies. Fourteen 
administrators in PPSD took part in the year-long program. 
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E. After More Than Two Decades of Support, There Has Not Been Improvement in the 

Education of Students in PPSD, As Determined By Objective Criteria. 

After more than two decades of the foregoing support and intervention strategies, there 
has not been improvement in the education of students in PPSD, determined by myriad objective 
criteria. 

1. Effect of Support and Intervention Strategies 

Almost all of the schools identified as in need of improvement under NCLB and under the 

ESEA Flexibility Waivers are still identified as in need of improvement more than a decade 
later. 410 Performance of schools just outside of identification has also remained significantly 
below the state average and has not shown improvement. 411 Presently, 71% of PPSD schools are 
among the lowest 5% of all schools in RI, have subgroups among the lowest 5%, or have subgroups 
at a one-star level. 412 In PPSD, 13 of its 41 schools are identified for Comprehensive Support and 
Improvement (CSI), and the number of schools identified in the bottom two school classifications 
has increased in recent years. 413 Only 7 PPSD schools are currently ranked as three or more 
stars. 414 The problem of low performance is not limited to a subset of the district’s schools, as 
nearly all schools face significant performance issues. 415 But the district has struggled to support 
them in making significant improvements. 

While the multitude of the foregoing support and intervention strategies have had little 
success in PPSD and its schools (see Background, supra § B), engagement in RIDE’s school 
improvement processes has produced positive outcomes in other identified districts and schools. 
As indicated in Addendum B, 13 schools identified for improvement in PPSD in SY 2011-12 still 
remain identified as needing of improvement. For details regarding the identification of district 
schools outside of PPSD, see Addendum B. 
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2. Educational outcomes of students in Providence public schools. 

Across all grade levels, a full 90 percent of students are not proficient in math, and 86 

percent are not proficient in English Language Arts (“ELA”). 416 These current proficiency rates 
are not outliers, and they are falling, or at best not reliably improving, over time: 
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Figure 2 to the Johns Hopkins Report 

While the overall proficiency rates have varied by assessment, this trend has been 
consistent over time, and the gap between PPSD’s average test results and the state average, has 
remained stubbornly flat. 417 A similar severely low proficiency was reflected on the former 
NECAP and PARCC exams 418 On SATs given in 2008-2016, the average PPSD student scored 
231 points lower than the average Rhode Island student 419 These results and trends provide no 
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indication that student performance is considerably improving in any subject or across any grade 


levels. 


As demonstrated in the recent Johns Hopkins Report, a comparison with student 

outcomes in Newark, New Jersey and Worcester, Massachusetts shows that this abysmal result is 

not compelled by the demographics of Providence. 

Statistics Concerning Proportions of Disadvantaged Groups in 
Providence, Rhode Island, Newark, and Worcester 



Providence 

Newark 

Worcester 

Economically 

Disadvantaged 

87.1% 

79% 

57.9% 

Limited English 
Proficiency 

27.9% 

10.5% 

32.8% 

Special 

Education 

15% 

16.6% 

19.4% 

Black 

16.6% 

42.9% 

16.3% 

Hispanic 

64.6% 

47.2% 

42.9% 

White 

9% 

8.4% 

29.6% 

Total Students 

24,075 

36,112 

25,415 


Excerpt of Table 1 to Johns Hopkins Report 

These statistics show that Newark and Worcester have similar proportions of traditionally 
disadvantaged students (economically disadvantaged students, Limited English Proficiency 
Students, special education students, and students who are members of an under-represented 
minority). Yet students in Providence schools scored lower than students in these comparable 
districts in every subject, in every grade, and in every year examined in the report. 420 

The gap in achievement between Providence and these comparable districts is staggering. 
In 2018, the proficiency rate in English Language Arts for students in Providence was under 20% 
for all grade levels examined in the report. 421 It was nearly (and in some cases more than) double 
that in Newark and Worcester. 422 And this metric is trending negative in Providence: 
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8 th Grade ELA Trends Over Time 
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Figure 3 to the Johns Hopkins Report 

Proficiency rates in mathematics tell a similar story. In 2017, the eighth grade proficiency rate 
in Providence dipped to 3% 423 Students in Worcester consistently performed far better: 

RICAS Math Proficiencies by Grade, All Students, 2018 
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Figure 13 to the Johns Hopkins Report 

While PPSD has more students from typically underperforming subgroups - Black, 
Hispanic, ELs, etc. - the performance of nearly every one of those student groups in PPSD is lower 
and sometimes significantly lower than the statewide performance of these same groups in both 
Math and ELA. 424 These students face performance gaps in schools across the district. Over a 
considerable period there has been very little improvement in low-performing subgroups including 
Latinx, Black, Free-Reduced Price Lunch, and ELs. 425 
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Reading Performance by Subgroups Over Time 
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2% 

4% 
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Math Performance by Subgroups Over Time 


2008- 

09 

2009- 2010- 2011- 2012- __ 2014- 

2013-14 
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2015- 
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2016- 
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NECAP 
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All 

33 % 

31 % 

34 % 

36 % 

37 % 

35 % 
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15 % 
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25 % 

25 % 

33 % 

27 % 
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9 % 
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10 % 
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44 % 

42 % 
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47 % 

49 % 
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25 % 

30 % 

Black 

30 % 

27 % 
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33 % 

33 % 

33 % 

9 % 

11 % 

12 % 
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33 % 

34 % 

34 % 

32 % 

9 % 

12 % 

13 % 
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45 % 

44 % 

49 % 

55 % 

55 % 
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25 % 
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41 % 
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38 % 
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40 % 

12 % 

16 % 
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10 % 

7 % 

8 % 

9 % 

7 % 

8 % 

1 % 

2 % 

2 % 


In fact, over the past three years, the achievement gap between PPSD and the state has 
increased across all grades in ELA. 426 The Johns Hopkins report also surveyed data indicating that 
students who are members of a disadvantaged group achieve proficiency at markedly lower rates 
than the same students in Worcester. 427 

The Johns Hopkins report also highlighted data showing that student proficiency rates in 
Providence schools sharply declined in later grades: 
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Providence Proficiency Rates by Grade 2017-18 
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Figure 1 to the Johns Hopkins Report 

The sharp drop-off in proficiency rates in later grades suggests that secondary schools in 
Providence are particularly deficient, and/or that it is not the students themselves, but rather 
continued exposure to Providence schools, that leads to poor student outcomes. 

3. Graduation Rates for Students in PPSD. 

A significant gap exists in the four-year graduation rate between PPSD and the state 

average. In each of the years 2011-2018, the high school graduation rate for students in PPSD was 
well below the state average. 428 For the last seven years, the dropout rate for students in PPSD has 
been at least 1.5 times (and in some years almost twice) that students statewide. 429 

4. Attendance Rates for Students in PPSD. 

Attendance rates and chronic absenteeism rates consistently reflect a lack of student 

engagement in PPSD schools. Chronic absenteeism is defined as absent 10% or more of the days 
enrolled or 18 of the 180 days in the school year. 430 For the last five years, nearly half (more than 
46.76%) of PPSD high schoolers were chronically absent. 431 That percentage has increased in 
recent years. In the 2017-18 and the 2018-19 school years, more than 50 percent of PPSD high 
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schoolers were chronically absent. 432 In those same years, over 30% of all PPSD middle schoolers 
were chronically absent. 433 These rates are almost double the state average. 434 

In sum, RIDE’s objective data show that PPSD is failing to fulfill its duty to its students. 
The district is failing them at staggering rates, despite significant financial resources and 
interventions and support from the State. 

F. The Providence School Board, the Providence City Council, the Interim 

Superintendent, and the Mayor of Providence support RIDE’s assumption of control. 

The Commissioner released an earlier draft of this Decision (the “Proposal for Decision”) 
and an earlier draft of the accompanying Order (the “Draft Order”) on August 8, 2019. 435 Copies 
of both documents were served on the Mayor of the City of Providence (the “Mayor”), the 
Providence School Board (the “School Board”), the PPSD Interim Superintendent (the 
“Superintendent)”, and the Providence City Council (the “City Council”) (collectively, the 
“Show Cause Parties”). The Show Cause Parties were also served a copy of an “Order to Show 
Cause” which invited each of them to object and show cause why the Proposal for Decision and 
the Draft Order should not be entered. 436 The Show-Cause Parties were afforded the opportunity 
to submit written materials (i.e., written memoranda, a list and copy of any evidence, and a list of 
any witnesses) by September 4, 2019, or, in the alternative, to submit a Notice of Non- 
Opposition. The Commissioner set a hearing on the Order to Show Cause for September 13, 
2019. 437 

1. The School Board, City Council, Superintendent, and Mayor of Providence did 
not oppose the entry of the Proposal for Decision or Draft Order. 

On September 4, 2019 each of the Show Cause Parties submitted a Notice of Non- 
Opposition. 438 City Council President Sabina Matos informed the Commissioner that the City 
Council had no objection to “assuming control and decision-making authority over the 
Providence Public School District ... ,” 439 She further stated the City Council’s “intent ... to 
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work collaboratively with the Commissioner” to achieve the goals of a Turnaround Plan. In a 
cover letter, Council President Matos also noted the “academic underperformance,” “aging 
condition of our facilities,” “reported bullying, abuse, lack of supports, and hopelessness” in 
PPSD, and concluded that “[t]he school culture across our city is broken” and “students and 
teachers suffer.” 440 Council President Matos recounted that she attended “all but one RIDE 
Community Forum,” which were open public conversations instituted and directed by the 
Commissioner, and that the parents shared their dissatisfaction with the system and their relief 
that RIDE was listening. 441 

In the Notice of Non-Opposition to Order of Control and Reconstitution submitted by the 
Mayor and the Superintendent, both officials similarly expressed their intention to work 
collaboratively with the Commissioner and with the State Turnaround Superintendent or other 
designees to achieve the goals of the Turnaround Plan. 442 The Mayor and the Superintendent 
also expressed their expectation that a broad variety of stakeholders, including the school 
leaders, teachers, students, families, city leaders and community leaders will inform the State 
intervention and the development and implementation of the content and ultimate goals of the 
Turnaround Plan. 443 

In the Notice of Non-Opposition to the Commissioner’s Order of Control and 
Reconstitution of Providence Public Schools submitted by the School Board, the School Board 
similarly expressed its intention to work collaboratively with the Commissioner and with the 
State Turnaround Superintendent or other designees to provide valuable input into the 
development of a Turnaround Plan. 444 The School Board further stated that it agrees to the Order 
under the expectation that a broad variety of stakeholders, including the School Board, school 
leaders, educators, students, parents, families, city leaders and community leaders will provide 
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input in the development of the content and ultimate goals of the Turnaround Plan. The School 
Board also provided an addendum setting forth its recommendations relative to the Turnaround 
Plan for the Providence Public School District. 445 

2. Other Responses Received 

On September 4, 2019, Councilwoman Rachel Miller, the elected representative for Ward 
13, e-mailed the Commissioner and stated that “I will not be submitting written evidence at this 
time but I look forward to the opportunity to address the Commissioner at the show cause 
hearing on September 13, 2019.” 446 On September 11, 2019, Councilwomen Anthony, Kerwin, 
and Miller, through Attorney Samuel Zurier, requested an opportunity to speak for up to five 
minutes at the September 13, 2019 hearing. 447 They wished to present “objections to the [Draft 
Order] they have heard from constituents,” because “they believe [that the Draft Order] does not 
create the necessary conditions for a successful State intervention, along with their ideas about 
how to revise the Proposed Order to address those objections.” 448 In response, the Commissioner, 
through her counsel, noted that the Councilwomen had failed to comply with the Order to Show 
Cause in that they failed to submit written materials, a list of evidence and witnesses, and a copy 
of evidence. 449 Without deciding whether the Councilwomen had standing, as individual 
members of the Council rather than the Council itself, to object to the Proposed Order, the 
Commissioner permitted the Councilwomen the opportunity to present testimony under oath, 
subject to cross-examination, for the full amount of time requested by the Councilwomen. 450 

Also on September 4, 2019, the Commissioner received a document titled the 
“Providence Public School Parents’, Students’ and Student Organizations’ Motion to Intervene 
and for Accountability, Transparency and Inclusion in the Proposed Intervention” (the “Motion 
to Intervene”). The Motion to Intervene was submitted by eight individuals who are parents of 
PPSD students, nine PPSD high school students, four graduates of PPSD high schools, and four 
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organizations (collectively, the “Proposed Intervenors”). 451 The four organizations characterized 
themselves as “student organizations” that “provid[e] direct support to Providence Public School 
Students” and whose members “are current Providence Public School students, as well as recent 
Providence Public School graduates.” 452 On September 10, 2019, the Mayor wrote to indicate 
that he did not oppose the Motion to Intervene. 453 On the same day, RIDE objected to the Motion 
to Intervene and submitted a memorandum of law. 454 

The hearing commenced on September 13, 2019 at 9:00 a.m. and concluded at 4:17 p.m. 455 
(a) The Motion to Intervene. 

The Motion to Intervene as well as the testimony presented at the September 13, 2019 
hearing demonstrated that none of the Proposed Intervenors objected to the proposed assumption 
of control over PPSD. The Motion to Intervene stated that the Proposed Intervenors’ intention 
was to “require” “accountability, transparency, and inclusion” for parents and students in 
“education system decision-making.” The form of relief that the Proposed Intervenors would 
seek if they were allowed to Intervene was not made clear in the Motion to Intervene nor in their 
testimony at the hearing. The Proposed Intervenors did state that they sought more 
accountability, transparency, and inclusion than was provided for in the following paragraph of 
the Draft Order: 

Upon appointment, the State Turnaround Superintendent and/or other designee(s) 
shall immediately begin a process to co-create a Turnaround Plan with the 
Commissioner. Before, during, and after the development of such a Turnaround 
Plan, the State Turnaround Superintendent and/or other designee(s) shall engage, 
be accessible, and be responsive to students, parents, families, educators and the 
public broadly. This engagement may include, but not be limited to, public forums 
and current existing structures such as parent organizations and community 
advisory boards, as well as any new undefined structures at the discretion of the 
State Turnaround Superintendent and/or other designee(s) and the 
Commissioner. This process of developing a Turnaround Plan shall also include 
an opportunity for public engagement for the purpose of soliciting 
recommendations for the content and ultimate goals of the Turnaround Plan from a 
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broad variety of stakeholders, including, school leaders, educators, students, 
parents, families, and community members. 456 

The eight parents and nine PPSD high school students demonstrated a laudable and 
sincere interest in the improvement of the PPSD. Their Motion to Intervene and supporting 
testimony did not, however, offer any evidence nor suggest that their legal interest in the 
operation or leadership of the PPSD differed from that of the tens of thousands of other PPSD 
parents and students. In addition, notwithstanding their submission of the Motion to Intervene, 
some of the Proposed Intervenors explained that they in fact did not want to personally intervene 
in the legal proceedings, and instead clarified that they sought formal representation for parents 
and students generally. 457 

After hearing approximately four hours of testimony and cross-examination of the 
Proposed Intervenors, the Commissioner denied the Motion to Intervene for the reasons stated on 
the record at the hearing. 458 The Commissioner determined that applicable state law did not 
permit intervention. 459 Assuming for the sake of argument that she could permit intervention, the 
Commissioner determined that it would be inconsistent with the apparent intent of state law, her 
duties and responsibilities as Commissioner and, in particular, those duties and powers that have 
been delegated to her under the Crowley Act, to allow a small subset of Providence parents, 
students, graduates, and certain non-profit organizations to become parties to this legal 
proceeding between RIDE and the Show Cause Parties. 460 Further, the Commissioner and RIDE 
emphasized throughout the hearing that to the extent the Proposed Intervenors expressed the 
relief they would seek if allowed to intervene, the Draft Order reflected the substance of that 
relief by requiring substantive community involvement in the shaping of the Turnaround Plan. 
The Commissioner emphasized that the Order by which RIDE would displace other entities 
currently asserting control of PPSD was not the same as the Turnaround Plan that would follow. 
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(b) The Show Cause Hearing. 

After the conclusion of the Motion to Intervene, the Commissioner commenced the Show 
Cause Hearing. Each of the three Providence City Councilwomen (Kerwin, Anthony, and Miller, 
collectively, the “Councilwomen”) testified and asked that the Draft Order be amended to 
include language that they or their constituents preferred. Councilwoman Kerwin advocated for 
the Draft Order to include language that tracked a Massachusetts statute governing state 
intervention in school districts. 461 The General Assembly has not adopted the provisions of 
Massachusetts law that Councilwoman Kerwin advocated for including. 462 Further, the cited 
Massachusetts law included these provisions as they concern a turnaround plan—not the initial 
order by which the state government assumes control, which here is the Draft Order. 463 
Councilwoman Miller similarly sought “a legally binding process for accountability and 
transparency that includes students and parents.” 464 Councilwoman Anthony sought the same 
form of relief. 465 Councilwoman Anthony also argued for the first time, “in the alternative, in 
effect” that “she had questions as to whether the State actions to date comply with the Crowley 
Act[.]” 466 But she clarified that the purpose she appeared at the hearing was to seek “some form 
of more accountability in the Order.” 467 

Assuming for the sake of argument that individual members of the City Council have 
standing to object, the Commissioner concludes that none of the Councilwomen showed cause 
why the Draft Order and the Proposal for Decision should not have entered. If it were their 
prerogative to do so, the Councilwomen may have drafted the Crowley Act or the Draft Order 
differently to better suit their own preferences. The Councilwomen failed to show, and did not 
appear to argue that the terms of the Draft Order were unconstitutional, contrary to law, 
exceeded any relevant powers granted by law, or were otherwise legally defective. Assuming for 
the sake of argument that Councilwoman Anthony objected that the prerequisites of the Crowley 
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Act have not been met, such an objection was, at best, lacking in specificity, but more 
importantly, inconsistent with the Findings of Fact set forth within this Decision, which clearly 
demonstrate that the prerequisites of the Crowley Act have been fulfilled. 

(c) Amendments to the Draft Order following the Show Cause Hearing. 

After the September 13, 2019 hearing, the Commissioner voluntarily amended the Draft 
Order to, inter alia , respond to points raised by the Proposed Intervenors, the Providence City 
Councilwomen, the City Council, the Mayor, the Superintendent, and the School Board in their 
submissions and/or testimony. 

CONCLUSION 

For the foregoing reasons, the Commissioner will enter the Order of Control and 
Reconstitution enclosed herewith. 
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ADDENDUM A 


Summary of Policy Support Provided by Each Federal Framework Since 2002 

No Child Left Behind 
Performance Goals 468 


RIDE's method for identifying persistently lowest-achieving schools included an analysis of the following factors, with the ultimate goal being 100% 
proficiency in English and Math by 2014: 

(1) School-wide student performance in mathematics and reading against the statewide average performance in these subject areas; 

(2) NCLB Classification with respect to number of years in need of improvement; 

(3) Student growth percentile at elementary and middle school levels in reading and mathematics and graduation rates at high school levels against 
the state-wide average growth; and 

(4) School-wide improvement in reading and mathematics against the state-wide average improvement. 

In addition, the NCLB further authorized the LEA to perform an annual review of the progress of each of its Title I schools to determine whether the 
school was making adequate yearly progress (AYP) against the 2014 goal. 


School Identification 469 


Under NCLB, the state set annual targets for proficiency or improvement at each school level (elementary, middle, high school). The targets rose in 
equal increments each year until they reached 100 percent efficiency in 2014. Schools were required to meet targets for their level on a school-wide 
basis as well as for each of eight student groups — Asian, Black, Hispanic, Native American, White, students in poverty, students with disabilities, and 
English-language learners — if the school had at least 45 students in that group across all tested grades. Schools identified as persistently lowest- 
achieving required intervention by the responsible district beginning in the school year following identification by the state. 


Intervention Models 470 


Under NCLB there were four allowable school intervention models: turnaround model, restart model, school closure, or transformation model. 
(1) Turnaround model. A turnaround model is one in which a district must— 
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(1) Replace the principal and grant the new principal sufficient operational flexibility (including in staffing, calendars/time, and budgeting) to 
implement fully a comprehensive approach in order to substantially improve student achievement outcomes and increase high school graduation 
rates; 

(ii) Use locally adopted competencies to measure the effectiveness of staff who can work within the turnaround environment to meet the needs of 
students: (A) Screen all existing staff and rehire no more than 50 percent; and, (B) Recruit and select new staff; 

(iii) Implement strategies such as financial incentives, increased opportunities for promotion and career growth, and more flexible work conditions 
that are designed to recruit, place, and retain highly qualified staff with the skills necessary to meet the needs of the students; 

(iv) Provide staff with ongoing, high-quality, job-embedded professional development that is aligned with the school's comprehensive instructional 
program and designed with school staff to ensure that are able to facilitate effective teaching and learning and successfully implement school reform 
strategies; 

(v) Adopt a new governance structure 

(vi) Use data to identify and implement an instructional program that is research based, "vertically aligned" from one grade to the next and aligned 
with State academic standards; 

(vii) Promote the continuous use of student data (such as from formative, interim, and summative assessments) to inform and differentiate 
instruction in order to meet the academic needs of individual students; 

(viii) Establish schedules and implement strategies that provide expanded learning time (as defined in this Protocol); and 

(ix) Provide appropriate social-emotional and community-oriented services and supports for students. A turnaround model may also implement: (a) 
any of the required and permissible activities under the transformation model; or (b) a new school model (e.g., themed, dual language academy). 

(2) Restart model. A restart model is one in which a district converts a school or closes and reopens a school under one of the following mechanisms: 
(1) a charter school operator, or a charter management organization (CMO); or (2) an education management organization (EMO) that has been 
selected through a rigorous review process. 

(3) School closure. School closure occurs when an LEA closes a school and enrolls the students who attended that school in other public schools 
within the state that are higher achieving. 

(4) Transformation model. A transformation model is one which the LEA must implement each of the following strategies: 

(i) Teacher and school leader effectiveness. The district must: (A) Replace the principal who led the school prior to commencement of the 
transformation model; (B) Use rigorous, transparent, and equitable evaluation systems for teachers and principals that — (a) Take into account 
multiple and diverse data sources, such as student growth (as defined in this notice), observation-based assessments of performance and ongoing 
collections of professional practice reflective of student achievement, drop-out, attendance and discipline data and increased high-school 
graduations rates; (b) Are designed and developed with teacher and principal involvement; (c) Identify and reward school leaders, teachers, and 
other staff who, in implementing this model, have increased student achievement and high school graduation rates and identify and remove those 
who, after ample opportunities have been provided for them to improve their professional practice, have not done so; (d) Provide staff with ongoing, 
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high-quality, job-embedded professional development (e.g., subject-specific pedagogy, instruction that reflects a deeper understanding of the 
community served by the school, or differentiated instruction) that is aligned with the school's comprehensive instructional program and designed 
with school staff to ensure effective teaching and successful implementation of school reform strategies; (e) Implement strategies such as financial 
incentives, increased opportunities for promotion and career growth, and flexible work conditions that are designed to recruit, place, and retain staff 
with the skills necessary to meet the needs of the students; and, (f) Require that teacher and principal mutually consent to staff assignment, 
regardless of teacher seniority. 

(ii) Comprehensive instructional reform strategies. The district must: (A) Use data to identify and implement an instructional program that is research 
based, "vertically aligned" from one grade to the next and aligned with State academic standards; (B) Promote the continuous use of student data 
(such as from formative, interim, and summative assessments) to inform and differentiate instruction in order to meet the academic needs of 
individual students; and, (C) For secondary schools, establish early-warning systems to identify students who may be at risk of failing to achieve to 
high standards or graduate. 

(iii) Increased learning time and community-oriented schools. The district must: (A) Establish schedules and implement strategies that provide 
expanded learning time (as defined in this Protocol); and, (B) Provide ongoing mechanisms for family and community engagement, (iv) Operational 
flexibility and sustained support. The LEA must: (A) Give the school sufficient operational flexibility (such as staffing, calendars/time, and budgeting) 
to implement fully a comprehensive approach to substantially improve student achievement outcomes and increase high school graduation rates; 
and (B) Ensure that the school receives ongoing, intensive technical assistance and related support from the LEA, the SEA, or a designated external 
lead partner organization (such as a school turnaround organization or an EMO). 


ESEA Flexibility Waivers 
Performance Goals 471 


RIDE adjusted its primary performance goals under the ESEA Flexibility Waiver to include the following: 

1. Improve the absolute proficiency of all students in all schools in reading and mathematics (All Students); 

2. Reduce the percent of students not proficient in mathematics and reading in half by 2016-17 in all schools and districts (All Students); 

3. Set individualized school-specific and district-specific level Annual Measurable Objectives (AMOs) for all schools in reading and mathematics 
for the all student groups and for all subgroups and programs (minority, free/reduced-price lunch, English Learners, students with 
disabilities); 

4. Recognize schools that exceed proficiency standards in reading and mathematics (All Students) 

5. Improve growth in reading and mathematics in all elementary and middle schools (All Students, minority, free/reduced-price lunch, English 
Learners, students with disabilities); 
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6. Reduce the percent of students not graduating by half by 2016-17, using 4-year, 5-year, and 6-year cohort graduation calculations and set 
graduation-rate Annual Measurable Objectives (AMOs) (All Students); and 

7. Increase high-school scaled-score growth on the NECAP mathematics and reading assessments. 


School Identification 472 


Under the waiver, The Priority Schools accounted for 5% of all Title I schools in Rhode Island plus one additional non-Title I school. The Priority 
Schools are those with the lowest Composite Index Score, (CIS). The Commissioner had discretion to classify a school as a Priority School based on a 
number of factors, including resource availability and other information collected beyond the CIS. Focus Schools were also identified by its Composite 
Index Score, (CIS). Rhode Island proposed to use its CSI as a means to identify schools with large gaps and low performance. 


Intervention Models 473 


Under the waiver, the state preserved the four allowable school intervention models: turnaround model, restart model, school closure, or 
transformation model, and added an ESEA Flex Intervention Model. 

The Flex Model required districts to select a comprehensive package of intervention strategies from a RIDE-developed and managed list of 32 
empirically proven intervention strategies. The district selection of the strategies was required to be: (1) coherent, (2) comprehensive, (3) responsive: 
the results of the diagnostic screen, and (4) ambitious but achievable. 

The Flex Model was designed to reflect the basic principles of response to intervention (RTI) by classifying 32 intervention strategies into three tiers 
based upon their intensity and scope. The Flex Model required priority schools to select and implement no fewer than nine intervention strategies of 
their choice. 


ESSA State Plan 
Performance Goals 474 


By 2025, 75 percent of students attaining proficiency in English-language arts and mathematics, as well as a 95 percent graduation rate. There are 
also annual interim targets. 


School Identification 475 
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Rhode Island's methodology for identifying the lowest performing five percent of all schools receiving Title I funds in the state utilizes all 
accountability indicators. To identify schools in need of comprehensive support and improvement, Rhode Island will first narrow down to the one 
star schools. If less than five percent of Title I schools receive one star ratings, Rhode Island will adjust the cut points for the academic proficiency and 
student growth indexes so that at least five percent of Title I schools receive one star ratings. Of the schools with a one star rating, any school that 
fits one or more of the following will be identified as in need of comprehensive support and improvement. 

1. The lowest performing five percent of all schools - including at least the bottom five percent of Title I schools - in terms of growth and 
achievement in English language arts and mathematics state assessments. See image below for example. With current data modeling, cuts 
have been determined, but will be revisited annually when data from the new assessments are available. 

2. Any high school failing to graduate one third or more of their students within four years. 

3. Any school with the lowest score for all applicable non-graduation indicators, and one or two points for graduation, if applicable: a.l point 
each on ELA and Math achievement; b.l point each on ELA and Math growth; c.l point on English language proficiency; d.l or 2 points on 
graduation rate; e. The lowest cut on any combined indicator (for example, less than 7 points using the current cuts for Exceeds (ELA/Math), 
Absenteeism (Student/Teacher), and suspension). 


Intervention Models 476 


Under Rl's ESSA plan, districts undergo the school improvement planning phases and/or choose from one of the five following School Redesign 
models for struggling schools: 

1. Empowerment: A school is redesigned pursuant to the Rhode Island General Law 16-3.2-1: School and Families Empowerment Act, with 
elements including alternative governance, an empowered leader, and a comprehensive list of autonomies and performance targets agreed 
upon by the school, the LEA, and RIDE. 

2. Restart: A school is reopened under the management of a charter management organization, educational management organization, or 
other state-approved managing entity with a proven record of successfully operating schools. 

3. Small Schools of Choice: An evidence-based whole school reform, where a school is reorganized into one or more "small schools" (roughly 
100 students per grade) which emphasize student-centered personalized learning programs and relationships between students and adults; 
a rigorous and well-defined instructional program; long instructional blocks that promote interdisciplinary work; and a focus on 
postsecondary preparation. Evidence supporting Small Schools of Choice as an effective turnaround model can be found in MDRC's research 
study of NYC public schools in 2014. 

4. District Proposed Redesign: An LEA designed alternative model, which meets the following criteria: a) a high quality school leader, b) a new 
school model, and c) significant school autonomy. This may include an alternative governance model for the school. 

5. Closure: A school ceases all operations and students are relocated to schools that are not identified as in need of comprehensive support and 
improvement. 
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ADDENDUM B 


Rhode Island Schools Identified for School Improvement 2009-present 


School 

District 

2009- 

2010 

2010- 

2011 

2011- 

2012 

2012- 

2013 

2013- 

2014 

2014- 

2015 

2015- 

2016 

2016- 

2017 

2017- 

2018 

2018- 

2019 

B. Jae Clanton Complex 

Providence 

PLA 

PLA 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 


Central Falls High School 

Central Falls 

PLA 

PLA 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 


Juanita Sanchez Complex 

Providence 

PLA 

PLA 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

CSI 

Lillian Feinstein 

Providence 

PLA 

PLA 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 


Roger Williams 

Providence 

PLA 

PLA 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

CSI 

Charles E. Shae High School 

Pawtucket 


PLA 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Exited 


CSI 

William E. Tolman High School 

Pawtucket 


PLA 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Exited 




Carl G. Lauro Elementary 

School 

Providence 


PLA 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

CSI 

Dr. Jorge Alvarez High School 

Providence 


PLA 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

CSI 

Gilbert Stuart Middle School 

Providence 


PLA 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

CSI 

Mt. Pleasant High School 

Providence 


PLA 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

CSI 

Pleasant View 

Providence 


PLA 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 


Rl School for the Deaf 

Rhode Island 


PLA 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

CSI 

Agnes B. Hennessey 

East Prov. 



P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 


Dr. M.H. Sullivan Elementary 

Newport 



P 

P 

Closed 
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Gov. Christopher DelSesto 

Mid. 

Providence 



P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

CSI 

Mary E. Fogarty Elementary 

Providence 



P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 


Robert L. Bailey IV Elementary 

Providence 



P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

CSI 

Central High School 

Providence 



F 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 


Dr. Earl F. Calcutt Middle 

School 

Central Falls 



F 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 


Esek Hopkins Middle School 

Providence 



F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 


Frank D. Spaziano Elementary 

Providence 



F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 


George J. West Elementary 

Providence 



F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 


Harry Kizirian Elementary 

Providence 



F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 


Hope Educational Complex 

Providence 



F 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

CSI 

Nathan Bishop Middle School 

Providence 



F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

CSI 

NEL/CPS C&C 

Cranston 



F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

CSI 

Prov. Career and Technical 

Acad. 

Providence 



F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

Exited 



Asa Messer Elementary School 

Providence 




F 

F 

F 

F 

Exited 



Segue Institute for Learning 

Indep. Char. 




F 

F 

Exited 





Veterans Memorial 

Elementary 

Central Falls 




F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 


Alan Shawn Feinstein Elem. 

Providence 




F 

F 

F 

F 

F 

F 
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Orlo Avenue School 

East Prov. 





P 

P 

P 

P 

P 


Martin Luther King 

Providence 










CSI 

West Broadway Middle 

Providence 










CSI 

Alfred Lima 

Providence 










CSI 

Harris Elementary 

Woonsocket 










CSI 

Chariho Alter. Learning Acad. 

Chariho 










CSI 

Rhode Island Nurses Institute 

RINI 










CSI 

Goff Junior High School 

Pawtucket 










CSI 

Slater Junior High School 

Pawtucket 










CSI 

Nowell Central 

Nowell 










CSI 

Nowell Capital 

Nowell 










CSI 


Legend: 

PLA = Persistently Lowest Achieving (classification used during 2009-2011) 

P = Priority (classification used during 2011-2017) 

F = Focus (classification used during 2011-2017) 

Exited = Met criteria to exit Priority or Focus status based on meeting objective exit criteria in place from 2011-2017 
CSI = Comprehensive Support and Intervention used in 2018. 

= PPSD school 
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Sources for Addendum B: 


School Reform Plans, October 2010 (Sgt. Cornel Young, Jr. & Charlotte Woods Elementary School at the B. Jae Clanton Complex, 
Juanita Sanchez Educational Complex, Lillian Feinstein Elementary School, Roger Williams Middle School, available at 

www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalForDecision49 (B. Jae Clanton), www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalForDecision50 (Lillian Feinstein); 
www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalForDecision51 (Roger Williams); www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalForDecision52 (Juanita Sanchez). 

December 9, 2011 Letter to Commissioner Deborah A. Gist from PPSD Superintendent Susan F. Lusi, available at 
www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalForDecision29. 

2014-2015 Letters from Deborah A. Gist, Commissioner of the Department of Education to Dr. Susan Lusi, Superintendent, 

Providence School Department regarding identified schools, available at www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalforDecisionl6 (B. Jae Clanton), 
www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalforDecisionl7 (Juanita Sanchez), www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalforDecisionl8 (Lillian Feinstein), 
www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalforDecisionl9 (Roger Williams), www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalforDecision20 (Carl Lauro), 
www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalforDecision21 (Dr. Jorge Alvarez), www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalforDecision22 (Gilbert Stuart), 
www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalforDecision23 (Mt. Pleasant), www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalforDecision24 (Pleasant View); 
www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalforDecision84 (Harry Kizirian). 

RIDE, 2012 List of Reward, Priority and Focus Schools, 

http://www.eride.ri.gov/eride40/reportcards/12/documents/ListOfRewardPriorityAndFocusSchools.pdf (last visited August 7, 
2019) 

RIDE, 2014 School Classification Summary, 

http://www.eride.ri.gov/eride40/reportcards/14/documents/2014%20List%20of%20Priority.%20Focus%20and%20Com mended 

%20Schools.pdf (last visited August 7, 2019) 

RIDE, 2015 School Classification Summary, http://www.eride.ri.gov/eride40/reportcards/15/documents/2015SchoolCISSummary.pdf 
(last visited August 7, 2019) 

RIDE, 2016 School Classification, 

https://www.eride.ri.gov/eride40/reportcards/16/documents/2016SchoolClassificationSummary.pdf (last visited August 7, 2019) 
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RIDE, 2017 Visualization of School Classifications, 

https://tableau.ride.ri.gov/t/Public/views/AccountabilitvDashboard2017/AccountabilityDashboard?:embed=v&:showAppBanner 

=false&:showShareOptions=true&:display count=no&:showVizHome=no#9 (last visited August 7, 2019) 

RIDE, 2018 Accountability Data, https://reportcard.ride.ri.gov/sites/default/files/datafiles/201718/Accountability.xlsx (last visited 
August 7, 2019) 

ESEA Flexibility Renewal Form July 2, 2015, https://www2.ed.gov/policv/elsec/guid/esea-flexibility/flex- 
renewal/rirenewalreq2015.pdf at 115,126 (last visited August 7, 2019) 
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10 See RIDE Data Supplement, Tab 2. 
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29 Pub. L. No. 107-110(2002). 

30 Pub. L. No. 107-110, tit. IX § 9401 (2012). 
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33 See Addendum B. 
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December 4, 2018, available at www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalForDecision27. 
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145 See Addendum B. 
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Friendly-Data/Transformation/srp-bjclanton.pdf; School Reform Plan for Juanita Sanchez 
Complex, available at https://www.ride.ri.gov/portals/O/uploads/documents/information-and- 
accountability-user-friendly-data/transformation/srp-jsec.pdf); School Reform Plan for Lillian 
Feinstein Elementary School at Sackett Street, available at 

https://www.ride.ri.gov/Port als/O/Uploads/Documents/Information-and-Accountability-User- 
Friendly-Data/Transformation/srp-sackett.pdf); School Reform Plan for Roger Williams 
Middle School, available at 

https://www.ride.ri.gov/Port als/O/Uploads/Documents/Information-and-Accountability-User- 
Friendly-Data/Transformation/srp-rogerwilliams.pdf; Providence Public School District, 
School Improvement Grant Application (School Reform Plans for Carl G. Lauro Elementary 
School, Dr. Jorge Alvarez High School, Gilbert Stuart Middle School, Mount Pleasant High 
School, and Pleasant View Elementary School), available at 
www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalForDecision5. 

331 Id. 

332 Id. 

333 Id. 

334 Id. 

335 Providence Public School District, School Improvement Grant Application at Section 1 
(School Reform Plans for Carl G. Lauro Elementary School, Dr. Jorge Alvarez High School, 
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Gilbert Stuart Middle School, Mount Pleasant High School, and Pleasant View Elementary 
School), available at www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalForDecision5; see also Providence Public 
Schools District, LEA Application (March 28, 2012) Section 2 to PPSD LEA Application 
dated March 28, 2012 at 4-6, available at www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalforDecision98. 

336 Section 2 to PPSD LEA Application dated March 28, 2012 at 4-6, available at 
www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalforDecision98. 

337 Id. 

338 School Reform Plan of Carl G. Lauro Elementary School (March 2012) at 37- 39, available at 
www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalForDecision40; School Reform Plan of Gilbert Stuart Middle 
School (March 2012) at 39-44, available at www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalForDecision42; School 
Reform Plan of Dr. Jorge Alvarez High School (March 2012) at 38-42, available at 
www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalForDecision41. 

339 Id. 

340 Id. 

341 School Reform Plan of Pleasant View Elementary School (March 2012) at 46-49, available at 
www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalForDecision44. 

342 Id. 

343 School Reform Plan of Gilbert Stuart Middle School (March 2012) at 39-44, available at 
www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalForDecision42. 

344 Id. 

345 School Reform Plan of Dr. Jorge Alvarez High School (March 2012) at 38-42, available at 
www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalForDecision41; School Reform Plan of Mount Pleasant High School 
(March 2012) at 37-40, available at www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalForDecision43. 

346 School Reform Plan of Mount Pleasant High School (March 2012) at 37-40, available at 
www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalForDecision43. 

347 2012 ESEA Flexibility Request at 81; see e.g., RIDE, Title I Parent Involvement Toolkit 
(September 2014), available at www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalForDecision57. 

348 State ESSA Plan at 45-46. 

349 Providence Public Schools District, Community Advisory Boards, 
https://www.providenceschools.org/cabs (last visited Aug. 5, 2019). 

350 Id. 

351 Id. 
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352 Id. 

353 See n.222 supra. 

354 Crowley Act, R.I. Gen. Laws § 16-7.1-5(a). 

355 See Board of Regents, Excerpts of 1992 Basic Education Program Regulations, available at 
www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalForDecisionl4. 

356 RIDE, Basic Education Program, 

https://www.ride.ri.gov/InformationAccountability/Accountability/BasicEducationProgram.as 
px (last visited Aug. 5, 2019). 

157 RIDE, Ensuring Equitable Access to Excellent Educators: Summary of Implementation of 
Rhode Island’s Equity Plan, 2015-16, 

https://www.ride.ri.gov/Portals/0/Uploads/Documents/Teachers-and-Administrators- 
Excellent-Educators/Equitable- 

Access/S ummary%20of%20Implementation%20of%20Rrs%20Equity%20Plan%202015- 
16.pdf (last visited Aug. 5, 2019). 

358 Id. 

359 See David L. Angus, Jeffrey Mirel, Brief History of Teacher Certification (Fordham 
Foundation, 2001) (“In the late nineteenth century, a movement to centralize state authority 
over the certification of teachers was well underway. Though only three states, New York, 
Rhode Island, and Arizona (as a territory), had gone so far as to require that all new teaching 
certificates be issued by state officials (as contrasted to county or local officials) ... .”), 
available at https://fordhaminstitute.org/sites/default/files/publication/pdfs/angus7.pdf. 

360 200-RICR-20-20-1, available at 
https://www.ride.ri.gov/Portals/0/Uploads/Documents/Board-of- 
Education/Regulations/Certification_200ricr20201_final.pdf. 

361 Id. 

362 Id. 

363 Regulations of the Board of Regents Governing Career and Technical Education in Rhode 
Island (March 2012), https://www.ride.ri.gov/Portals/O/Uploads/Documents/inside-ride/Laws- 
Regulations/Career-Technical-Education-Regulations.pdf. 

364 200-RICR-20-10-3 (regulations governing Career and Technical Education). 

365 See Regulations of the Board of Regents Governing Virtual Learning Education in Rhode 
Island at 5, available at https://www.ride.ri.gov/Portals/O/Uploads/Documents/inside- 
ride/Laws-Regulations/Virtual-Leaming-Regs-Aug-2012.pdf. 
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366 See 200-RICR-20-10-5 (Rhode Island Code of Regulations governing Virtual Learning in 
Rhode Island); see also RIDE, Virtual Learning, 

https://www.ride.ri.gov/StudentsFamilies/EducationPrograms/VirtualLeaming.aspx (last 
visited Aug. 5, 2019). 

367 See 200-RICR-20-20-3, available at 

https://www.ride.ri.gov/Portals/0/Uploads/Documents/Board-of-Education/Regulations/200- 
RICR-20-20-3(Educator_EvaluationjSystem_Standards).pdf?ver=2018-12-19-130609-260; 
see also RIDE, RI Model Guidance & FAQs, 

https://www.ride.ri.gov/TeachersAdministrators/EducatorEvaluation/RIModelGuidanceandF 
AQs.aspx (last visited Aug. 5, 2019). 

368 See 200-RICR-20-20-3, available at 

https://www.ride.ri.gov/Port als/0/Uploads/Documents/Board-of-Education/Regulations/200- 
RICR-20-20-3(Educator_Evaluation_System_Standards).pdf?ver=2018-12-19-130609-260. 

369 Rhode Island Board of Regents for Elementary and Secondary Education, Basic Education 
Program Regulations, available at 

https://www.ride.ri.gOv/Portals/0/Uploads/Documents/Inside-RIDE/Legal/BEP.pdf. 

370 See 200-RICR-20-30-3 (regulations governing student supports), available at 
https://www.ride.ri.gov/Portals/0/Uploads/Documents/Board-of-Education/Regulations/200- 
RICR-20-30-3_ELL_Regulations.pdf. 

371 See id.; see also RIDE School Construction Regulations (May 2007), available at 
https://www.ride.ri.gov/Portals/0/Uploads/Documents/inside-ride/Laws-Regulations/School- 
Construction-July-2007.pdf. 

372 See Regulations of the Board of Regents for Elementary and Secondary Education Governing 
The Special Education of Children with Disabilities (1992), available at 
www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalForDecision72; see also 200-RICR-20-30-6 (regulations governing 
Student Supports), available at https://www.ride.ri.gov/Portals/0/Uploads/Doeuments/Board- 
of-Education/Regulations/200RICR20301_Disabilities_Final.pdf 

373 Crowley Act, R.I. Gen. Laws § 16-7.1-5(a). 

374 Protocol for Interventions at 7-8. 

375 Id. at 8 

376 Id. at 4. 

377 Id. at 7. 

378 See RIDE Data Supplement, Tab 1, available at www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalForDecision61. 

379 State ESSA Plan at 50. 
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380 See RIDE, Uniform Chart of Accounts Executive Summary (March 25, 2011), available at 
https://www.ride.ri.gov/Port als/O/Uploads/Documents/Information-and-Accountability-User- 
Friendly-Data/RI-Education-Data/UCOA-Tab-1/Executive-Summary .pdf; see also RIDE, 
Uniform Chart of Accounts Presentation (March 25, 2011), available at 
https://www.ride.ri.gov/Port als/O/Uploads/Documents/Information-and-Accountability-User- 
Friendly-Data/RI-Education-Data/UCOA-Tab-l/UCOA-Briefing-Release.pdf; see also RIDE, 
Data Center: Financial Data, https://datacenter.ride.ri.gov/finance/all-reports (last visited Aug. 
5,2019). 

381 APPROPRIATIONS—FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 2005, 2004 Rhode Island Laws 
Ch. 04-595 (04—H 8219A). Providence implemented the UCOA system in 2008. See 
Providence Public Schools District, 2009-2010 Proposed Budget, available at 
https://www.providenceschools.org/site/handlers/filedownload. ashx?moduleinstanceid=237& 
dataid=327&FileName=2009-2010%20PROPOSED%20B UDGET%20BOOK.pdf. 

382 See RIDE, Data Center, https://datacenter.ride.ri.gov (last visited Aug. 5, 2019); see also 
RIDE, Data Center: Financial Data, https://datacenter.ride.ri.gov/finance/all-reports (last 
visited Aug. 5, 2019). 

183 RIDE, RIDE’s Uniform Chart of Accounts, 

http://www.ride.ri.gov/informationaccountability/rieducationdata/uniformchartofaccounts.asp 
x (last visited Aug. 5, 2019). 

384 See RIDE, Data Center, https://datacenter.ride.ri.gov (last visited Aug. 5, 2019). 

385 See id. 

386 RIDE, Data Center, https://datacenter.ride.ri.gov/finance/all-reports. 

187 RIDE Data Supplement, Tab 12; see also House Advisory Staff, Rhode Island Education Aid 
(September 2015), 

http://www.rilin.state.ri.us/housefiscalreport/Special%20Publications/2015%20Session/Educa 
tion%20Aid%20History%20-%202015%20Edition.pdf at 69-70 (last visited Aug. 5, 2019). 

388 See id. 

389 See id. 

390 See House Advisory Staff, Rhode Island Education Aid (September 2015), 
http://www.rilin.state.ri.us/housefiscalreport/Special%20Publications/2015%20Session/Educa 
tion%20Aid%20History%20-%202015%20Edition.pdf at 69-70 (last visited Aug. 5, 2019) at 
69-70. 


391 See RIDE, Notification of Grant Award for ARRA Race to the Top (July 2014), available at 
www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalForDecision35. 

392 See id. 
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393 See RIDE Data Supplement, Tab 3. 

394 See id. 

395 See id. at Tab 9 (FY 19 - FY 15). 

396 US Department of Education, School Improvement Grant MAP: State of Rhode Island, 
https://www2.ed.gov/programs/sif/map/ri.html (last visited Aug. 5, 2019). 

197 RIDE Data Supplement, Tab 1. 

398 Crowley Act, R.I. Gen. Laws § 16-7.1-5(a). 

399 Center for Leadership and Educational Equity, Principal Residency Network (PRN), 
https://clee-ri.org/pm (last visited Aug. 5, 2019). 

400 United Providence! Business Plan, available at www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalForDecision68. 

401 Rhode Island Legislature, Community Service Grants FY16 Enacted by Department, 
http://www.rilegislature.gov/housefiscalreport/Community%20Service%20Grants/2015%20S 
ession/FY%202016%20Grants%20By%20Department.pdf (last visited Aug. 5, 2019). 

402 Mass Insight, Our Work: School Improvement, https://www.massinsight.org/ourwork/school- 
improvement/ (last visited Aug. 5, 2019). 

403 See RIDE Record of FY2011 Grant Expenditure on Teachscape, available at 
www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalForDecision91. 

404 School Reform Plan of Carl G. Lauro Elementary School (March 2012) at 37- 39, available at 
www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalForDecision40; School Reform Plan of Gilbert Stuart Middle 
School (March 2012) at 39-44, available at www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalForDecision42; School 
Reform Plan of Dr. Jorge Alvarez High School (March 2012) at 38-42, available at 
www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalForDecision41; School Reform Plan of Pleasant View Elementary 
School (March 2012) at 46-49, available at www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalForDecision44. 

405 RIDE, Afterschool Programs & 21st Century Community Learning Centers, 
http://www.ride.ri.gov/studentsfamilies/educationprograms/after-school21stcenturyclcs.aspx 
(last visited August 6, 2019). 

406 See RIDE, Compilation of Selected 21st Century Grant Awards, available at 
www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalForDecision65. 

407 Id. 

408 Providence Journal, “$1.7 million grant will go toward Rhode Island Ed Tech Teacher 
Projects” August 23, 2016; Center for Digital Education, $1.7 Million Grant Will Go Toward 
Rhode Island Ed Tech Teacher Projects, https://www.govtech.com/education/k-12/17- 
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Million-Grant-Will-Go-Toward-Rhode-Island-Ed-Tech-Teacher-Projects.html (last visited 
Aug. 5, 2019). 

409 Rhode Island Department of Education, Press Release: Business, Education Leaders Launch 
LeadRI Partnership (June 28, 2017), available at 

http://www.ride.ri.gov/InsideRIDE/AdditionalInformation/News/ViewArticle/tabid/408/Articl 

eId/411/Business-Education-Leaders-Launch-LeadRI-Partnership.aspx. 

410 See Addendum B. 

411 See, e.g., December 4, 2018 Memorandum to Mary Ann Snider from Office of School 
Improvement Regarding CSI and ATSI Schools in Providence under ESSA Accountability 
System, available at www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalForDecision27; RIDE Data Supplement, Tabs 
10,8,7. 

412 See RIDE, Providence Report Card, 

https://reportcard.ride.ri.gov/DistrictSnapshot?DistCode=28 (last visited Aug. 5, 2019); see 
also RIDE, Spreadsheet of School Indicator Data, 

https://reportcard.ride.ri.gov/sites/default/files/datafiles/201718/Accountability.xlsx (last 
visited Aug. 5, 2019). 

413 See, e.g., December 4, 2018 Memorandum to Mary Ann Snider from Office of School 
Improvement Regarding CSI and ATSI Schools in Providence under ESSA Accountability 
System, available at www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalForDecision27; see also RIDE, 2017-18 
District Report Card for Providence, 

https://reportcard.ride.ri.gov/sites/default/files/PrintReportCard/28/District_28.pdf (last visited 
Aug. 5, 2019). 

414 See RIDE, 2017-18 District Report Card for Providence, 
https://reportcard.ride.ri.gov/sites/default/files/PrintReportCard/28/District_28.pdf (last visited 
Aug. 5, 2019). 

415 See, e.g., RIDE Data Supplement, Tab 4, Tab 10. 

416 Johns Hopkins Report at 2. 

417 See infra § B of Background. 

418 See RIDE, Information Services, 

https://www.eride.ri.gov/eride40/reportcards/17/Schools.aspx (historical report cards) (last 
visited Aug. 5, 2019); see also RIDE, Assessment Results, 

http://www.ride.ri.gov/InstructionAssessment/Assessment/AssessmentResults.aspx (last 
visited Aug. 5, 2019) (NECAP results). 

419 RIDE Data Supplement, Tab 8. As with other measures of statewide performance cited in 
this Decision and Order, the average Rhode Island SAT score includes the performance of 
Providence students. Providence consistently has the most SAT test-takers out of any school 
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district, nearly double Cranston. Thus, the persistently low scores in Providence have the 
effect of lowering the state average. 

420 Id. at 141 3. 

421 Id. at 18 (Figure 7). 

422 Id. 

423 Johns Hopkins Report at 23; see also id. at 18-21, 24-26. 

424 See RIDE Data Supplement, Tab 7. 

425 See RIDE Data Supplement, Tab 17. 

426 See RIDE Data Supplement, Tab 10, Tab 16. 

427 Johns Hopkins Report at 14 ^ 6. 

428 See RIDE Data Supplement, Tab 2. 

429 See id. 

430 See RIDE, Attendance Leaderboard For School Year 2018-19, 
https://www3.ride.ri.gov/attendance/public (last visited Aug 5, 2019). 

431 RIDE Data Supplement, Tab 4. 

432 RIDE Data Supplement, Tab 4. 

433 See id. 

434 Id. The state chronic absenteeism average is heavily influenced by PPSD data. Thus, PPSD’s 
rates have the effect of increasing the state chronic absenteeism rate. 

435 RIDE, Proposal for Decision and Order Establishing Control Over the Providence Public 
School District and Reconstituting Providence Public Schools, available at 
https://www.ride.ri.gov/Port als/O/Uploads/Documents/Board-of- 

Education/Proposal%20for%20Decision%20and%200rder%20(00000003).pdf (last visited 
Sept. 24, 2019). 

436 RIDE, Order to Show Cause, available at www.ride.ri.gov/ProposalForDecisionl01. 

437 Id. 

438 See September 4, 2019 City Council Notice of Non-Opposition and Cover Letter; September 
4, 2019 Notice of Non-Opposition to Order of Control and Reconstitution submitted by The 
Honorable Jorge O. Elorza, Mayor of Providence, and the Superintendent of the Providence 
Public School District; September 4, 2019 “Providence School Board’s Notice of Non- 
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Opposition to the Commissioner’s Order of Control and Reconstitution of Providence Public 
Schools.” 

439 September 4, 2019 City Council Notice of Non-Opposition and Cover Letter at 3. 

440 Id. at 1-3. 

441 Id. at 1. 

442 September 4, 2019 Notice of Non-Opposition to Order of Control and Reconstitution 
submitted by The Honorable Jorge O. Elorza, Mayor of Providence, and the Superintendent of 
the Providence Public School District. 

443 Id. 

444 September 4, 2019 “Providence School Board’s Notice of Non-Opposition to the 
Commissioner’s Order of Control and Reconstitution of Providence Public Schools.” 

445 Id. 

446 September 4, 2019 E-mail from Councilwoman Rachel Miller to the Commissioner. 

447 September 11, 2019 Correspondence from Attorney Samuel D. Zurier to Commissioner. 

448 Id. at 1. 

449 September 11, 2019 Correspondence from Attorney John A. Tarantino to Attorney Zurier. 

450 Id. 

451 See Motion to Intervene at Exhibits A, B, and C (attaching Declarations). The Motion failed 
to note that it was submitted on behalf of PPSD graduates, but an examination of the 
accompanying “Student Declarations” showed that four of the students had graduated. See id. 
at Exhibit B (Brian Aun, Symone Burrell, Kimberly Tzoc Dy, and Nancy Xiong each declare 
they are graduates). 

452 See id. at Exhibit C. 

453 See September 10, 2019 Correspondence from City Solicitor Jeffrey Dana to Commissioner. 

454 See RIDE’s September 10, 2019 Memorandum of Law in Opposition to Motion to Intervene. 

455 See September 13, 2019 Hearing Transcript (“Sept. 13 Transcript”). 

456 RIDE, Proposal for Decision and Order Establishing Control Over the Providence Public 
School District and Reconstituting Providence Public Schools at A-2, available at 
https://www.ride.ri.gov/Port als/O/Uploads/Documents/Board-of- 

Education/Proposal%20for%20Decision%20and%200rder%20(00000003).pdf (last visited 
Sept. 24, 2019). 
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457 See, e.g., Sept. 13 Transcript at 105:4-8 (testifying that “I do not personally want a seat at the 
table. I am not asking personally ... to have a seat at any particular table. ... I moved to 
intervene so parents have a seat on the table collectively.”) 

458 Sept. 13 Transcript at 183:16-195:22. 

459 Id. at 189. 

460 Id. at 193-196. 

461 See id. at 217-222; see also M.G.L. Ch. 69, Section IK. 

462 See The Crowley Act, R.I. Gen. Laws Section 16-7.1-5. 

463 See M.G.L. Ch. 69, Section IK. 

464 Sept. 13 Transcript at 233:17-20. 

465 Id. at 260:6-11; see also id. at 247:10-24. 

466 Id. at 252:23-253:9. 

467 Id. at 260:6-11; see also id. at 247:10-24. 

468 Protocol for Interventions at 3. 

469 Id. at 3-4 

470 Id. at 3-7 

471 2012 ESEA Flexibility Request at 44-45. 

472 Id. at 74-75. 

473 Id. at 83-88. 

474 State ESS A Plan at 16-17. 

475 Id. at 41-45. 

476 Id. at 48-50. 
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STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS 
COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


In re: Providence Public Schools District : RIDE No. 19-089 

ORDER OF CONTROL AND RECONSTITUTION 

Based on the foregoing Findings of Fact, the Commissioner hereby also finds that “after a 
three (3) year period of support there has not been improvement in the education of students [in 
the Providence Public School District (“PPSD'’)] as determined by objective criteria.” R.I. Gen. 
Laws § 16-7.1-5(a). In fact, a considerably longer period of time has transpired with extensive 
interventions and supports producing no measurable improvement in the educational outcomes of 
PPSD’s students. Accordingly, the Commissioner, pursuant to her duties as Commissioner of 
Education as set forth in R.I. Gen. Laws §§ 16-1-5 and 16-60-6 and pursuant to those powers 
delegated to her by the Council on July 23, 2019, hereby assumes control and decision-making 
authority over PPSD and schools within PPSD subject to the following terms and conditions: 

1. The Commissioner shall control the budget, program, and personnel of PPSD and 
its schools and, if further needed, the Commissioner shall reconstitute PPSD schools, which may 
include restructuring the individual school’s governance, budget, program, personnel and/or 
decisions related to the continued operation of the school. The Commissioner shall exercise all 
the powers and authorities delegated by the Council to the Commissioner and all powers of RIDE 
over the budget, program and personnel of PPSD and over the individual school’s governance. 
The Commissioner shall also have all powers and authorities currently exercised by the Providence 
School Board and Superintendent (Acting, Interim or Permanent), as well as all powers and 
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authorities of the Mayor of Providence, and the Providence City Council as it pertains to PPSD 
and its schools. 

2. This control may be exercised in collaboration with the City of Providence. Such 
collaboration may be pursuant to a separate agreement. 

3. The Commissioner may retain a State Turnaround Superintendent and/or other 
designee(s) each of whom shall serve at the Commissioner’s pleasure and may replace the PPSD 
Superintendent (Acting, Interim or Permanent). The Commissioner may delegate to the State 
Turnaround Superintendent and/or other designee(s) any or all of the powers delegated to her by 
the Council on July 23, 2019 and any or all of her powers as Commissioner of Education to carry 
out Paragraph 1 of this Order; provided, however, that the Commissioner shall have final decision¬ 
making authority. 

4. Upon appointment, the State Turnaround Superintendent and/or other designee(s) 
shall immediately begin a process to co-create a Turnaround Plan with the Commissioner. Before, 
during, and after the development of such a Turnaround Plan, the State Turnaround Superintendent 
and/or other designee(s) shall engage, be accessible, and be responsive to students, parents, 
families, educators and the public broadly. This engagement may include, but not be limited to, 
public forums and current existing structures such as parent organizations and community advisory 
boards, as well as any new undefined structures at the discretion of the State Turnaround 
Superintendent and/or other designee(s) and the Commissioner. This process of developing a 
Turnaround Plan shall also include an opportunity for public engagement for the purpose of 
soliciting recommendations for the content and ultimate goals of the Turnaround Plan from a broad 
variety of stakeholders, including, but not limited to, the City Council, the Mayor, School Board, 
school leaders, educators, students, parents, families, and community members. Approval of the 
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Turnaround Plan shall occur after this opportunity for public engagement. The Turnaround Plan 
shall take into account the issues that youth and families identify, and will include, among other 
things, the following: (i) provisions, policies, and practices to ensure transparency in the 
implementation of the Turnaround Plan, (ii) respect, recognition, and value for the diverse 
communities served by PPSD, (iii) provisions to afford students and parents sufficient opportunity 
to measure the progress of the Turnaround Plan; and (iv) provisions to afford relevant stakeholders, 
including students and parents, sufficient mechanisms to express their opinion on material 
decisions. Whether the Turnaround Plan satisfies the foregoing requirements shall be determined 
by the Commissioner in her discretion. 

5. The State Turnaround Superintendent and/or other designee(s) shall oversee the 
implementation of the Turnaround Plan for PPSD, provided, however, that the Commissioner shall 
have final decision-making authority. The State Turnaround Superintendent and/or other 
designee(s) shall be deemed to act in the name of the Commissioner for the purpose of carrying 
out Paragraph 1 of this Order and shall exercise the power to do all acts and take all measures 
necessary or proper upon all matters embraced by the Turnaround Plan. 

6. The Commissioner and State Turnaround Superintendent and/or other designees 
may jointly develop additional components of the plan and shall jointly develop annual goals for 
each component of the Turnaround Plan. The State Turnaround Superintendent and/or other 
designee(s) shall be accountable for meeting the goals of the Turnaround Plan. The Commissioner 
and the State Turnaround Superintendent and/or other designees shall annually evaluate the 
progress and results of the Turnaround Plan, and shall consult with the School Board in connection 
therewith. Any documented annual evaluation shall be available to members of the public, the 
Mayor of the City of Providence, the Providence School Board, and the Providence City Council 
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(except insofar as the evaluation is not a public record under the Access to Public Records Act, 
R.I. Gen. Laws § 38-2-1, and except insofar as any other law requires that portions of the annual 
evaluation be withheld from public release). 

7. This Turnaround Plan shall be authorized for an initial period of five years from the 
effective date of this Order. The Commissioner shall then evaluate the progress of the Turnaround 
Plan with reference to the specific goals relating to student achievement to be articulated in the 
Plan, and following input by a variety of stakeholders - including, but not limited to, the City 
Council, the Mayor, the School Board, school leaders, educators, students, parents, families, and 
community members - shall decide, at her discretion, whether to continue the turnaround under 
an adjusted plan or extend the current Turnaround Plan; and the Commissioner shall make and 
publish any specific factual findings in support of any decision to continue the turnaround. 

8. Throughout the duration of this Order, the City of Providence and the local school 
committee shall have all of the responsibilities set forth in R.I. Gen. Laws § 16-7.1-5, a copy of 
which is attached. 

9. Beginning on November 1, 2019 and throughout the duration of this Order, all 
employees of PPSD shall report to the State Turnaround Superintendent or, in the absence of a 
State Turnaround Superintendent, the Commissioner. 

This ORDER is entered this 15 th day of October, 2019 

ci. JLdo*J^ 

Angelica Infante-Green 
Commissioner 
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TITLE 16 
Education 

CHAPTER 16-7.1 

The Paul W. Crowley Rhode Island Student Investment Initiative [See Title 
16 Chapter 97 - The Rhode Island Board of Education Act] 

SECTION 16-7.1-5 

§ 16-7.1-5. Intervention and support for failing schools. 

(a) The board of regents shall adopt a series of progressive support and intervention strategies 
consistent with the Comprehensive Education Strategy and the principles of the "School 
Accountability for Learning and Teaching" (SALT) of the board of regents for those schools and 
school districts that continue to fall short of performance goals outlined in the district strategic 
plans. These strategies shall initially focus on: (1) technical assistance in improvement planning, 
curriculum alignment, student assessment, instruction, and family and community involvement; 
(2) policy support; (3) resource oversight to assess and recommend that each school has adequate 
resources necessary to meet performance goal; and (4) creating supportive partnerships with 
education institutions, business, governmental, or other appropriate nonprofit agencies. If after a 
three (3) year period of support there has not been improvement in the education of students as 
determined by objective criteria to be developed by the board of regents, then there shall be 
progressive levels of control by the department of elementary and secondary education over the 
school and/or district budget, program, and/or personnel. This control by the department of 
elementary and secondary education may be exercised in collaboration with the school district 
and the municipality. If further needed, the school shall be reconstituted. Reconstitution 
responsibility is delegated to the board of regents and may range from restructuring the school's 
governance, budget, program, personnel, and/or may include decisions regarding the continued 
operation of the school. The board of regents shall assess the district's capacity and may 
recommend the provision of additional district, municipal and/or state resources. If a school or 
school district is under the board of regents' control as a result of actions taken by the board 
pursuant to this section, the local school committee shall be responsible for funding that school 
or school district at the same level as in the prior academic year increased by the same 
percentage as the state total of school aid is increased. 

(b) Lor LY 2007, the department shall dedicate one hundred thousand dollars ($100,000) from 
funds appropriated to support progressive support and intervention and SALT visits to support 
the Rhode island Consortium for Instructional Leadership and Training. This consortium is 
engaged in training school leaders to be more effective instructional leaders in the standards 
based instruction environment. 

History of Section. 

(P.L. 1997, ch. 30, art. 31, § 1; P.L. 1998, ch. 31, art. 31, § 1; P.L. 2002, ch. 65, art. 18, § 1; P.L. 
2003, ch. 376, art. 9, § 7; P.L. 2004, ch. 595, art. 23, § 5; P.L. 2005, ch. 117, art. 13, § 1; P.L. 
2006, ch. 246, art. 19, § 2.) 
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